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than will be furnished by 
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No labor or expense will be spared to make the Expost- 
tion issues of the ““LESLIE” notable, and worthy in 
every respect of a popular and enterprising American 
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A trial subscription to the ‘‘LESLIE” can be ob- 
tained three months for one dollar, postpaid, by ad- 
dressing the publishers. 
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The President has done well in recognizing the popu- 
lar demand for an early session of Congress. He might 
have called it a fortnight earlier with advantage to the 
country. But he was undoubtedly guided by consider- 
ations which from his potnt of view seemed to be wise, 
and the effect of his action upon our business interests 


cannot. as we believe, be otherwise than reassuring and 


helpful. 
A SIGNIFICANT CONTRAST. 

E are apt as a people to lament some 
\“ tendencies of our national life as full 
es ee of peril to the principles upon which 
ra our institutions are built. The 
_ ( Z SN2> growth of the partisan spirit and of 
a PO a corruption in polities, the encroach- 


-* GA oh , wa ments of intolerant majorities on the 
4 . - “ . ae 2 - 
- Me 1 : . rights of minorities, the prostitution 


MQ SLASN - : A ‘ x ‘ : 
a ‘Cr of the functions of legislation to the 
a" furtherance of capitalistic greed, 
oe, sas . ° » > 
"WRK S the increasing prevalence of prof- 


ligacy and misrule in cities, the audacious intrusion of the 
ignorant and vicious into the affairs of society and the 
State; these and other influences constitute, in the minds 
of many, elements of real danger to the public security. It 
is undoubtedly true that these and kindred forces make for 
mischief. But, granting all that can be said as to the actual 
evils of our national life, how immeasurably superior, after 
all, is our condition compared with that of the continental 
countries. In all the constituents of wholesome growth: in 
freedom, opportunity, and possibilities of citizenship; in 
the spirit of obedience to lawful authority ; in intelligence 
and the means for its promotion; in just and enlight 
ened conceptions of the purpose and office of govern- 
ment; in freedom from arbitrary military exactions, how 
enormously the American has the advantage of the Russian, 
the German, the Turk, the Italian, the Austrian, and the 
Frenchman. Militarism is here absolutely unknown. In 
Europe it is the spectre that fronts every man, the mon- 
strous and intolerable burden which paralyzes everything. 

The armies of eight Powers—France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Italy, England, Spain, and Turkey—now number 
20,038,000 men: and to support this enormous system the 
people are taxed some §815.000.000 annually. In the 
United States we are practically unconscious that an army 
exists. One may travel from Maine to the Gulf without 
meeting anywhere a soldier in uniform; and the cost of 
army support is so small as to be inappreciable. 

The London Spectator in a recent article gives a picture 
of the tuation in Europe which, as contrasted with our 
own, may well provoke general gratification. It says: 

* What a wonderful spectacle it is that Europe now presents! Her 
population claims a sort of monopoly in civilization ; yet outside Eng 
iand every nation has reached the limit of its endurance in preparing 
for a war which nevertheless does not arrive. The surplus energy and 
money of tbe whole continent is devoted to keeping up a security 
which is nowhere felt to be quite sufficient, yet is nowhere overtly 
threatened—which, indeed, is guaranteed by profuse professions of 
peaceable intentions. The work of civilization goes on, every day 
records some advance in scienve or in human comfort, the toilers are 
daily exerting themselves to secure more leisure, better housing, and 
pleasanter food, and yet the nations with one consent are converting 
themselves into food for powder. It is as if the professor and the mer 
chant and the laborer, while strenuously going ou with their business 
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and eager to derive more comfort from it, were all agreed that they 
must sleep in plate-armor. It would be almost comic were it not so 
terrible ; and as yet there is not a sign that we are arriving at an end 
of the situation. People say it must end some day ; but it has gone on 
getting worse for twenty years, and though it cannot get worse still, 
because men and money are alike exhausted, there isno proof that it 
will not last for twenty years further yet. There is not a statesman in 
Europe who could draw up, much less carry, a project of general dis 
armament. Thereis not a popular leader in Europe who makes of 
disarmament an earnest ery, though the socialists in their fear of re 
pression would do it if they could ; and we question if there is a nation 
in Europe which would consent to be disarmed, That is certainly not 
a triumph of human wisdom ; and yet the nations are not more furi 
ous than usual, are not unreasonable, are not even indisposed to work 
through the methods of diplomacy. They are not even, in a way, un 
friendly, for something ‘international’ is arranged every week, and of 
congresses with all Europe represented in them there is litera'ly no 
end. Still the nations lie down in armor, and rise up pistols in hand, 
and before they begin the day’s labor look first to see what the armed 
burglar may be at. What the end may be or can be we know no more 
than the simplest ; but of this we are very sure, that no spectacle at 
onee so unaccountable and so sad has ever yet been presented to the 
historian with eyes.” 

Turning from such a spectacle to that presented by out 
own land, prosperous, at peace with the world, disturbed 
by no thought or dream of strife or conquest, menaced by 
no evils which public opinion cannot cure, we may weil 
felicitate ourselves upon our eminence in point of privilege 
and opportunity, and enter upon a new year of national 


independence hopeful and exultant. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 

O right-thinking American can read 
the protest of the Chinese govern- 
ment against the Geary act, the text 
of which is just given to the public, 
without a sense of shame and humili- 


ation. It convicts us, upon a simple 





statement of the facts in the case, 

of downright injustice and inhu- 
manity, and a deliberate violation of solemn treaty en- 
gagements. We are arraigned as endeavoring to effect by 
the use of arbitrary force purposes at war with the spirit 
of our own Constitution, and as denying to Chinamen who 
are here under treaty safeguards rights which are enjoyed 
by persons of every other nationality who visit our shores, 
We cannot wonder that, in the first heat of popular indig- 
nation over this unfriendly legislation, a policy of retalia- 
tion was strongly urged upon the Chinese authorities, 
and we would have no reason for complaint if the govern- 
ment should decline to have either official or business 
relations with us until the wrong we have done is fully 
righted. 

It is to the credit, however, of Li Hung Chang, the 
viceroy and master of China, that he has not given way to 
passion or resentment in formulating his policy as to this 
important matter. Ilis first impulse undoubtedly was to 
recall the Chinese minister at Washington, but this was 
quickly succeeded by a calmer temper, and now we are 
told that a new minister is to be sent, who, it is probable, 
will be instructed to insist upon a new treaty with the 
United States. The ground of this insistment will be that 
by the approval of the Geary act this government has 
practically abrogated the existing treaty, and that if 
friendly relations are to be maintained a new instrument 
must be negotiated authoritatively defining the rights of 
subjects of either Power within the jurisdiction of the 
other There is undoubted foree in this contention, 
and it is quite probable that the President and Senate 
would be willing to take up the subject with a view 
of settling the immigration question on new and satis- 
factory‘lines. It is an advantage that, in the event that 
such a course shall be decided upon, it will not be neces- 
sary to consult the House of Representatives. Any treaty 
that might be agreed upon by the Senate would, under 
repeated rulings of the Supreme Court, have all the force 
of a public statute, and would necessarily, being of later 
date, replace the Geary act as the law of the land. It is 
possible that the intimations that China will insist upon 
a new treaty are not authorized, but there seems to be 
ground for the statement that its new minister will come 
with instructions to that end, and it would certainly be a 
fortunate issue out of a complication which is altogether 
dishonorable to the United States if our relations with 
that government could be established upon a basis of 


amity, justice, and fair play 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ACT. 

Tue pardon by Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, of the 
three anarchists confined in the State-prison, two of 
whom were originally condemned to death for their com 
plicity in the Haymarket massacre of I&86, has provoked 
widespread indignation, as calculated to awaken afresh the 
murderous spirit of anarchism everywhere throughout the 
land, It will certainly have that effect, When the Gov- 
ernor of a great State undertakes to justify, as Governor 
Altgeld does in the document which accompanied the par- 
don of these wretches, a crime against law and the public 
security which was without parallel in our annals, and be- 
rates the court and those of its officers who were instru 
mental in bringing the offenders to justice, it cannot be 
otherwise than that the lawless classes will take heart for 
fresh assaults upon the constituted order, Already the 
anarchists of Chicago and other cities are proclaiming a 


new crusade against all authority, und predicting fresh 
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triumphs of their cherished ideas. The act of the Illinois 
executive is all the more reprehensible because, as is stated 
on anarchist authority, it was the fulfillment of a bargain 
made with their leaders before the election. 

Of course there is no probability that a man who is 
capable of such a bargain, and of such a monstrous use of 
his official power, as Governor Altgeld has been guilty of, 
will be at all affected by the popular execration of his act. 
By his own confession, he is altogether indifferent to the 
opinion of right-minded people. When a correspondent 
of the New York Zimes inquired if he had anything to say 
as to the criticisms of his course ** the Governor laughed 
immoderately and said: ‘ Let them pitch in and give me 
the devil if they want to; they could not cut through my 
hide in three weeks with an axe.’ 

Illinois is hardly to be felicitated upon its possession of 


a Governor who boasts such an abnormal cuticle. 


RECENT RAILROAD DISASTERS. 

Our great railroads are, for the most part, conducted 
with a decent regard for public opinion and the rights of 
the people. Their managers realize that, deriving from the 
people all the franchises they enjoy, and being dependent 
upon them for support, they owe in return efficient service 
and the employ ment of all available means of security to 
their patrons. There are some corporations, however, 
which seem wholly oblivious to their obligations in these 
particulars, and Whose only purpose apparently is to get 
out of the public the maximum of profit at a minimum of 
service, These are the corporations which defy public 
opinion in the matter of protection at railway vrossings, 
whieh exact of poorly-paid employés unreasonable and un- 
natural hours of service, and which treat with contempt 
the interests and wishes of communities which are deprived 
of the advantages of competition, Hardly a day passes 
that does not record some d.saster which is direetly trace- 
able either to this pileayune management or to corporate 
indifference to the rights of the public. The recent disaster 


to a Manhattan Beach race-train is a case in point. The 
switcbman at the place where the accident occurred is paid 
fifty dollars a month for twelve hours’ work daily. Over- 
worked, he fell asleep while on duty ; and when awakened 
beeame bewildered, turned the switch awry, and sent the 
train, with its six hundred passengers, to its doom. The 
man is, of course, responsible for his heedlessness; but is 


l 


not the company which places a fifty-dollar man in a 


pe sition requiring the very highest efficiency, and keeps 
him there twelve long hours, without time even to get his 
luneh, also and more largely culpable ? 

The other day, over in New Jersey, a train on a branch 
of the Erie road dashed into a carriage at an exposed 
crossing and killed five people. The avenue crosséd by 
the railroad is one of the popular pleasure-drives of the 
most populous county in the State, and there was every 
reason why it should have been protected by gates or 
otherwise guarded. But, while the public has implored 
and protested, no protection has been provided other than 
Was supplied by an inefticient electrical apparatus, Five 
lives were sacrificed and two families were desolated in 
order that the railroad company might save a few paltry 
dollars. It is said that there are within a radius of a few 
miles in that part of New Jersey over two hundred cross- 
ings on railroads running hourly and_half-hourly trains, 
which have practically no safeguards. Just now the local 
authorities are endeavoring to secure from the companies 
the adoption of some methods of protection, but there is 
little prospect that they will succeed in their efforts. The 
only remedy lies in the enactment of laws requiring all 
crossings to be protected by gates until crossing at grade 
is abolished, and this latter should be required by statute 
in every State of the Union. It is time that corporate 
greed and intolerance of wholesome restraint should be 
arrested by an assertion of authority adequate to their 


suppression, 


ENGLISH INVESTORS AND AMERICAN 
SECURITIES. 

Now that the Argentine debt question has been satis- 
factorily adjusted, and the financial crisis in Australia has 
spent its foree, Knelish capitalists are recovering conti- 
dence and turning their attention with some eagerness to 
speculative investments abroad. They seem especially in- 
clined, according to financial journals, to buy American 
railroad securities, basing their confidence in these invest- 
ments upon their intrinsic value and the expectation that 
the Sherman Silver act will speedily be repealed. The 
Saturday Review thinks that such investments would be 
unwise, arguing that there is no real certainty of the re 
peal of the act in question, and that, In any event, several 
months must elapse before the gen ral question of our 
silver policy ean be delinitely settled, It instances, also, 
the recent bank failures in this country as another reason 
why British investors should “ practice patience a little 
longer as to American securities.” The Review is no doubt 
perfectly sincere in the advice it gives Its readers, but it 
ought to know that the financial disorders which we have 
recently experienced are in no sense the result of general! 
unsound business conditions. There is, indeed, a want of 


coutidence in business circles which hampers enterprise 
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but this very lack of confidence induces caution and econ- 
omy, and the great substantial interests, industrial and 
commereial, which constitute the basis of the national 
prosperity and strength remain practically unaffected by 
the few suspensions which have marked the year. Ameri- 
can standard securities are safer for investment pur- 
poses than any others within reach of English capitalists, 
and we suspect that shrewd and intelligent buyers will so 
regard them, spite of the deprecating suggestions of the 
Saturday Review, As to the repeal of the Sherman act, 
that may be regarded as certain. 
be regretted is that President Cleveland has not fixed an 


The only thing now to 


earlier date than August 7th for the meeting of Congress. 
It is a point gained, however, that we may expect with 
confidence some definite formulation of the financial pol- 
icy of the administration before the fall business season 
fairly opens. 


THE LATER COLLEGIANS. 


Tis paper had contemplated a superior article on the 
young and ambitious graduate, and meant to have it ap- 
pear in late June or early July, along with the regular com- 
mencements. It would have been patronizing as well as 
It would have been addressed to the girl- 
graduate as well as the boy of that proclivity, because she 


good-hearted. 
is getting to be almost as numerous as he. It might have 
been wise, at the same time that it patted both on the 
back, bidding them be of good cheer and not to expect too 
much at the immediate emergence from the educational 
shell. 


of year, as have all the other wise men of the press, what 


Because we have been annually saying at this time 


a helpless creature the graduate is, what assurance and 
pomposity he nevertheless has, what large whisker he 
imagines his little pin-feathers to be. and generally how 
superfluous and disagreeable he is; but that ten years from 
now he will know a great deal more, and that meanwhile 
he must submit to snubs and disappointments and all the 
other kinds of trouble that come to immature snobbery and 
feather-headed pretentiousness. Ah, yes! and we should 
have quoted Mr. Greeley’s remark, which likewise comes 
along every year, “ Of all horned cattle deliver me from a 
college graduate,” because no article of that kind is com- 
plete without that. 

We shall now confine our suggestions mostly to aston- 
ishment and protest. The irreverence of these cubs is 
something amazing. ‘See here!” writes a graduate, ‘‘ do 
you think you have so much wisdom that there is no wis- 
dom left for us? Granted that your experience is better 
than our preliminary education, but we can’t have both at 
our age. Is it the tendency of the precocity with which you 
charge us to make us impudent and egotistical? Are we 
more fools because of a college eduation than we would 
be without one? Granted also that a little knowledge is 
dangerous; are there not students of common sense who 
are modest because their little learning nas taught them 
how much with the utmost diligence they can never 
learn? Have you learned so much that you do not feel 
your feebleness at the point of your outlook of experience ? 
Doesn't it occur to you at times that vour airs are as in- 
sufferable as ours? Is it fair to judge a class from the airy 
egotism or the dense stupidity of one or two of a class? 
If one graduate is dull and disagreeable does it follow that 
that is the character of all the graduates? Are not these 
things regulated pretty much by birth and blood, and does 
it make achump any worse to try to make a man of him? 
Of all horned 
or unhorned cattle, celiver me from an opinionated, nar- 


Go to, sage of the daily and weekly press! 


rowed-browed editor who can see only one side of some- 
thing and keeps looking at it, at a certain time of year, 
world without end.” 

There also comes to us a voice of silver, apparently 
emerging from the vicinity of an Elizabethan collar, an 
upturned nose, and some starched inuslin. ‘You talk 
about making bread and sweeping rooms, as the mothers 
did,” says this debased vocal utterance. ‘Soul of conceit 
and essence of impudence, why don’t you take up the 
What's the 
matter with your chopping wood and backing coal and 


cheaper work of your particular business ? 


digging your own ditches or spading some other man’s 
farm? You can do better things and make more money 
doing them? Well, so can I, and my ambition is as good 
as yours, mind you that!” 

We shall not write that article. There is a heterodoxy 
in the educated youthful mind that makes one think the 
heavens have been unusually agitated and some venerable 
ideas have been rolled up like a scroll. 


TWO NOTABLE LITERARY 


A repuction of the price of the Cosmopolitan magazine 


EVENTS 


to twelve and one-half cents a number is one of the not- 
able literary events of the season, Under its present man- 
agement the Cosmopolitan has steadily grown in attractive- 
ness and value until now it compares favorably, in both its 
literary and artistic features, with the foremost magazines 
of the day. It is fairly worth the price which it has hith- 
erto commanded, Even at that price it may be doubted 
whether its profits have been large. That. this price should 
be reduced one-half is, therefore, an act of real courage on 
the part of its proprietor, 


Its inspiration undoubtedly is 
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to be found in the conviction that success is always rea- 
sonably sure along the lines of generous and liberal enter- 
prise, and in a recognition of the fact that the tendency in 
literature, as in everything else, is toward a cheapening of 
production with a corresponding growth in consumption. 
The benefit of Mr. Walker's new departure to consumers 
will be very great, and will not be confined by any means 
to his own immediate patrons. It will compel other pub- 
lishers to reduce their rates, and by thus placing first-class 
publications within reach of the general reading public 
will prove a benefaction practically universal in its scope. 
Another recent literary event of interest is the change 
of the name of the Christian Union to The Outlook. Ordi- 
narily publishers of newspapers contemplating changes of 
names precede the fact with repeated anticipatory an- 
nouncements designed to catch and hold attention, ap- 
parently imagining that the name is everything, and for- 
getting that the public is only concerned in what it stands 
for. The Christian Union, disdaining all sensational arti- 
fices, changes its name by a simple statement on its edi- 
torial page, and then dismisses the matter as of no further 
concern. When we remember that the change of name 
of a newspaper or magazine is often a subject of busi- 
ness perplexity; that many publishers, influenced by ap- 
prehensions of pecuniary loss, refrain from such changes, 
as well as from alterations in the typographical and artistic 
make-up of their publications, which are demanded by 
every consideration of good taste, the course of the Chris- 
tian Union becomes all the more notable both on the 
score of courage and fidelity to sound business canons. 
It counts, of course, upon the loyalty of its clientele, and 
it will not be disappointed. A paper of the verv highest 
order, ably and discriminatingly edited, fearless of spirit, 
and reflecting more nearly than any other paper of its 
class the broadening thought of the times as to all social, 
moral, and religious questions, it will command as The 
Outlook the same wide, if not a far wider, influence and a 
larger constituency than it has enjoyed under the honored 
name which now becomes only a memory. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue total suspension of silver mining and smelting in 
Colorado and other Western States throws some twenty 
thousand men out of employment. This is undoubtedly 
unfortunate, but it is as nothing as compared with the mis- 
chievous effects upon the country at large of the policy 
which was adopted to please the silver men, and which 
they demand shall be still sustained against the judgment 
of the financial world. 

* 

Tue newspapers tell us that a special object of interest 
in the wax-works department of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion is the original scaffold and guillotine used in the exe- 
cution of Marie Antoinette. ‘* Placed in a separate room,” 
says one journal, * the scene, with the adding of the wax 
We doubt if this guillotine 
at all compares in interest with that which the assistant 
If that 
particular instrument could be transferred to Chicago, and 
Mr. Maxwell could give object-lessons of its method of 


figures, is very impressive.” 


postmaster-general is just now so busily using. 


operation, it would prove, we suspect, one of the most 
“taking ” features of the w hole exposition. 
*K 


Spite of Democratic ridicule and partisan misstatements 
to the contrary, the tin-plate industry continues to grow. 
Forty factories, representing an investment of nearly six 
million dollars, are turning out tin daily. Of these, twenty- 
four, which have recently furnished reports, turned out 
23,431,686 pounds of tin and terne plate during the first 
quarter of the year, of which 12,929.129 pounds were 
tin plates, and 10,502,556 pounds were terne plates. In 
the same quarter last year only nineteen factories were in 
operation and they turned out only 3,004,087 pounds of 
tin and terne plate, about equaliy divided between the two 
kinds. 
influence of the McKinley act in stimulating this industry. 
Our Democratic friends may not relish the facts, but they 


These figures demonstrate very conclusively the 


mieht as well acknowledge them and confess themselves 
mistaken; it is hard to kick against the pricks, 
* 


A sit of news has recently come from Washington 
which. but for the fact that it seems to be well authenti- 
cated. would be ineredible. A local judge down in 
Alabama was offered a Federal office at the national capital 
and he refused it! It was an office with emoluments, and 
its environment was, so far as appears, altogether pleasant. 
Its acceptance would have entailed no personal obligations 
of any sort. But it was declined, and for these specifi 
reasons: First. that the appointee having lived for forty 
years or more * without being bossed by anybody,” he was 
unwilling to begin the process now ; second, he is earning 
two thousand dollars a year at home and likes to live among 
his own people; and, third, he had just been elected president 
of a fishing club, “and it is time to assume the duties of 
the office.” Judge Morley—that being the name of this 
remarkable man—-admits that in declining the office tend- 
ered him he runs a risk “of losing his standing as an 
American citizen” ; but even that consideration did not 





21 
swerve him from his purpose. If Mr. Cleveland does not 
invite this Alabamian, who cares more for his rod and line 
than for the flesh-pots of Egypt, to join him in his next 
fishing excursion to Hog Island, he will show himself 
singularly wanting in that fellow-feeling which is supposed 
to make men wondrous kind. 

* 


A Granp Army post of Newark, which bears the name 
of a former distinguished Governor of New Jersey, now 
deceased, has formally declared in favor of the publication 
in the newspapers of the names and residences of all pen- 
sioners, as recently recommended by Frank Lester's 
Week.y. The post suggests that the State Department, 
Grand Army of the Republic, should petition Congress to 
provide for such publication, which should include, in 
addition to the name of the pensioner, the amount of 
annual pension and the nature of the disability or claim for 
which the pension is granted. There can be no doubt that 
the adoption of such a plan as this would contribute to 
the exposure of fraudulent claimants and effect a material 
saving to the treasury, while it would do no wrong to any 
person honestly entitled to the nation’s bounty. The pen- 
sion list under these conditions would be a roll of honor, 
and every man’s name appearing on 1t would hold a sure 
place in the solid esteem of his countrymen, 

* 


Tue leading Chicago newspapers continue to denounce 
the course of the directory of the Columbian Exposition 
in the matter of Sunday opening. The decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals rests wholly on the 
ground that the government of the United States sustains 
no property loss by Sunday opening, and that therefore 
the court is without jurisdiction. The question of right 
or wrong in the case is not passed upon at all. Mean- 
while the United States Circuit Court has denounced the 
course of the directors in opening the fair after making a 
bargain with the government to keep it closed, and taking 
and using a big sum of public money on the basis of that 
agreement, as in the highest degree culpable; and that 
undoubtedly is the opinion of every honest-minded citi- 
zen. The News-Record, commenting on the case, says 
with a good deal of emphasis: “ The directors have man- 
aged to obtain from one court a bad character and from 
another a ticket-of-leave. Yet they flaunt the result as a 
It is a victory that destroys honor, that strikes 
down the law, that exalts double - dealing above plain 
honesty and simple justice.” 

* 


F victory.’ 


Tue closing of the mints of India against the free coin- 
age of silver, cannot fail to have an important bearing 
upon the currency question in the world at large. India 
has hitherto absorbed enormous quantities of silver; ‘it 
has been,” as one puts it, ‘the great silver sink of the 
world, the natural receptacle of all surplus silver for which 
there is no actual demand.” Silver is the only money 
used to any extent, gold not being a legal tender. One 
estimate places the amount of silver now in circulation 
there at one billion dollars. With the exception of 
Mexico, India is the only country in which the mints have 
been open to the absolutely unrestricted coinage of silver, 
its annual output being about forty million dollars. It is 
easy to see how enormously this closing of the Indian 
mints will affect the price of silver, and how utterly im- 
possible it will be for the United States to continue its 
coinage of a depreciated and depreciating metal, or the 
It is the 
wildest nonsense to suppose that this country, standing 


issuance of money against bullion purchases. 


isolated and alone, can by any arbitrary process sustain 
the price of this dishonored u.etal against the inexorable 
law of supply and demand and the constantly growing 
tendeney toward a single standard. 

* 

Tue founder of the Society of Christian Endeavor, who 
has just completed a tour around the world, during which 
he visited and addressed thousands of societies, many of 
them in heathen lands, gives an amusing illustration of the 
rigors of the censorship which obtains in Turkey. That 
was the only country visited in all his travels in which 
He was 
‘union,’ ‘ fellowship,” 


freedom of speech was found to be impossible. 


not permitted to use the words 


‘ organization,” ‘* society,’’ and was warned that any ex- 
pression which conveyed the idea of united action would 
expose him to censure. The government is so fearful that 
the people may get the idea that there is strength in union 
that it recently forbade the use of a certain geography be- 
cause it spoke of the union of two rivers. The censors are 
especially vigilant in suppressing all publications which 
seem to prejudice their religion, A recently published 
tract in which it was stated that “ Christ came into the 
world to save sinners” created wide commotion, which 
was only allayed by the printing of a revised edition in 
which the word “ Christian” was inserted before the word 
“Sinners.” It is not surprising that a government which 
is thus intolerant and fearful of the effects of enlightened 
education should sanetion the burning of Christian colleges 
and condemn Christian teachers to death and imprisonment, 
upon manufactured nretexts, as was recently done in the 
case of the professors and officers of the American college 
and mission in Marsivan, 
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OLD 


By THOMAS P. 


aS F all the onery. wuthless, tri- 

fling fellers ever I knowed sence 

I war borned, I'm blamed if old 

Ab Jones ain't the wust. I've 
knowed some miser’bly shiftless cusses in these 
yere diggin’s. but I’ve never run acrost any- 
body that could hold a candle to old Ab, an’ fer 
downright triflin’uess ’'d be willin’ to back him 
agin creation.” 

The miners up in Coon Run Gulch had just 
finished supper and were lounging on the grass, 
enjoying a smoke, when old Sandy Scott gave 
expression to this opinion 

“ Why, Sundy, what’s struck ye so suddent ?” 
Rile Creason asked. 

* Reckon a feller don’t have to be struck so 
awful suddent to know that old Ab Jones ain't 
no count,” Sandy replied, rather sharply. 

*Reekon not. Sandy. I ‘low it a feller is 
half-witted he kin size up old Ab te at” on fust 
sight. Guess thar ain't a man in camp but 
what's figgered him out as purty blamed triflin’. 
But by sich a suddent burst on your part I 
kinder ‘lowed mebby somethin’ had happened.” 
* Hlain’t 
Hain’t it nothin’ when a 


* Happened !” old Sandy cried. 
somethin’ happened ? 
feller works hard in the mine all day to have to 
come home an’ cook supper jest bekase old Ab 
is off skvlarkin’ ‘round down thar at the post, 
hevin’ a good time? Hain't that nothin’, fel- 
lers?” 

* Why, vas, it is. of course,” Rile admitted ; 
“but mebby Ab has business to keep him down 
thar.” 

“Business? Reckon it ain't likely as such 
cattle as him ‘ud have any business anywhere, 
less’n it wuz with the marshal. -This makes 
three times in the last month that we've come 
down from the mine to find old Ab gone an’ no 
supper cooked, an’ I’m blamed tired of it. Ifa 
feller pertends to cook I want ‘im to doit. au’ if 
he can’t do it, an’ do it reg’lar. why let ‘im quit.” 

Just then the 
Doffing his old 


There was a chorus of assent. 
object of comment drew near. 
hat, he said: 

3ovs, I’m sorry I didn’t git back sooner, 
but J] got a letter from——” 

“Oh, give us a rest on that,” Mart cried. 
“ We've heerd sich tales afore.” 

“ But this is a fact. Mart,’ Ab went on, “ an’ 
” 


I want a lectle money fer 


“Git out, old chap. 





Yer not goin’ to git no 
money, an’ ver needn’t think it. Why, blame 
it! yer don’t pay fer yer feed, much less earn 
money.” ad 

“I’m sorry I wasn’t here to git supper,’’ Ab 
protested, * but I got a letter from home an’ it 
surs my wife is sick an’ needs money, an’ | 
stayed down thar tryin’ to raise ten dollars to 
send to her. An’ I thought——” 

* Wal, ver thought wrong,” Mart exclaimed, 
“if ver cackilated to work us with that story. 
Git out an’ clean up them supper things.” 

Ab saw that it was useless to argue further, 
and at once withdrew. 
said Jack Bone, “ ain't it 
jest possible that thar may be some truth in 


* Look here, boys,” 
what Ab says?” 
feckon it hain't likely,” Mart replied. 
* Dou't s’pose the old scamp’s got a wife, in the 
fust place, an’ he’s jest a-tryin’ to work us fera 
few dollars to spend. My notion is we'd best 
give ‘im ten hours to leave the camp in, an’ if 
he don't go, stretch ‘im. I[le’s a tarnal nuisance 
here, with his continuerly playin’ off sick an’ 
wantin’ money fer one thing au’ ernuther, an’ 
the sooner we git rid of ’im -the better, an’ I’m 
fer notifyin’ ‘im to git.” 

This proposition being unanimously agreed to, 
old Sandy Scott and two others were selected to 
go down and give Ab Jones notice to“ skip.” 
The evening was warm, and the door of old 
Ab’s cabin stood open, so that the men as they 
approached liad a complete view of the interior 
of the little room. (ld Ab was there, and with 
his hands crossed behind him and his head 
bowed, paced the floor in a restless manner, 
stopping ever and anon to gaze at some small 
object which he held in his hand. 


* Humph!” 


blamed quare sort 0’ doin’s, shore.” 


ejaculated old Sandy, “that’s a 


* Wonder what he’s got in his hand?” said 
Jack Bone. 

* Dunno,” replied Sandy. “He 'pears to git 
a good bit o’ satisfaction outen it. dou’t he?” 

* Wal. whatever it is,” remarked Mart Bar- 
ker, * T ‘low it ain’t nothin’ to us. an’ we can't 
stay here all night. 


an’ git back.” 


Less give him the notice 


AB. 


MONTFORT. 


The men came to the door and old Mart said: 
*Ab, we’ve sorter made up our minds that 
we don't care to have vou in this vere camp no 
more, an’ we want you to git. We give you 
ten hours to elar out in, an’ if you ain’t gone 
then. why, yer know what we'll do ‘uth ve.” 

~ What'll ve do ?’ 

* Why, blame it, feller! we'll stretch ve, o 


Ab asked, listle ssly. 
co'se.”’ 

For almost a minute old Ab stood staring 
vacantly at the men, then, without a word re- 
sumed his walk. while the committee went 
back to the camp. 

This affair took place in ’54, at a little mining 
camp up in Coon Run Guleh, over beyond the 
Sierre Nevada range. ‘There were not more 
than a half-dozen men in the camp, and it was 
at least fifteen miles from the nearest post. For 
six months the miners had worked on «a lead, 
and at last, after much Ixbor and many discour- 
agements. had succeeded iu locating a good pay 
strenk, and late in the afternoon on which this 
story opens they had uncovered a pocket of 
pure gold, supposed to be worth at least a 
thousand dollars. On account of it being so 
late old Sandy had advised leaving the ore un- 
touched until morning, saying: 

“Tvl be perfeckly safe whar it is, an’ fer my 


part I'd ruther take it out in broad davlight. 


so’s we'll be shore not to lose none o’ the 
stuff.”’ 

The others agreed to this after a little demur- 
ring, and so the pocket with its rich contents 
was left unmolested, and the miners went up to 
the camp feeling happy. 

The next morning they were astir at an early 
hour, and before the sun had peeped over the 
line of mountains that lay away off to the east 
they bolted a hurried breakfast and started for 
the mine. never once thinking of old Ab and the 
events of the previous evening. 

Old Sandy was the first to enter the mine, 
and he had no sooner reached the bottom than 
he cried: 

* Boys, it’s gone!” 

os 


“Gone?” they repeated. 


“Yes: gone Ever’ blamed bit o’ the stuff's 
gone slicker’n grease.’ 

The others hurried down, and for a little while 
they all stood about gazing blankly at the 
empty pocket. 

* Wal, ding my buttons!” Baldy Perkins ex- 
claimed, “if that don’t naterly teetotally stump 
ny taters.” 

“Ivs ernuff to stump anybody’s taters,” said 
Sandy. “But whar in the name o’ Sam Hill 
kin the stuff a’ gone to?” 

“Wal, fellers,”” old Mart began, “it didn’t 
walk away, did it?” 

teckon not.” 

* An’ it didn’t fly away, nuther ?” 

“ Guess it didn’t.” 

“Then it stan’s to reason that somebody took 
it away, don’t it?’ 

“Course somebody took it away. But who? 
Thet’s what I want to know.” 

* Wal, tigger the thing out in yer own minds, 
boys,” Mart went on, ‘an’ then say who'd be 
likely to #’ took it.” 

“T hev tiggered it,” said Sandy, ‘ but blamed 
if I kin settle on anybody. Don’t see who could 
a’ done it.’ 

* Don’t none of ye ketch a idy ?” Mart asked. 

They all shook their heads. 

“Wal, I’ve 


tinued, “ an’, 


tiygered it, fellers,’’ Mart con- 
takin’ it up one way an’ down 
Vother, I don’t make out that it kin be any body 
but old Ab Jones. 


yere to a’ took it, an’ so I ‘low, puttin’ it all to- 


Thar ain't nobody else up 


gether, thar ain't much room left for doubtin’ of 
him.” 

There was a momentary silence, then Sandy 
said: 

ade VS, puttin’ this an’ that together an’ it 
does look purty blamed much like old Ab might 
a’ got that thar stuff. You know he was ina 
yreat stew fer money Jast night. an’ arter we 
give ‘im notice to leave he jest about robbed 
thet pocket an’ skipped. As Mart savs, thar 
warn't no one else to take it, an’ he’s most dog- 
goned triflin’, shore.” 

“Old Ab is triflin’ an’ no ’count,”’ Jack Bone 
but I don’t hardly 
b’lieve he robbed the mine. He’s been about 


said, “an’ I don’t deny it; 


yere fer six months. an’ he never stole nothin’ 
afore.” 


“Wal, who else could it be?’’ Mart asked 
Jacek replied, *but I 
can't git it into my head that it was old Ab,” 


‘T dunno, I’m shore,’ 
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Another short silence ensued, broken by 
Sandy. who suddenly lovked up to remark : 

* Wonder if Ab’s gone vit ?” 

“Dunno,” said Mart 
see ?” 

The miners at once repaired to old Ab’s cabin. 
They found the door shut, the one litde window 
blinded, while a deathlike stillness reigned all 
about. 

* Tle’s skipped, boys.” Sandy said. 

‘Yas, he’s gone,” Mart replied, “but IT ‘low 
we'd better Jook through the cabin an’ see 
what's to be seen.” 

“Come on, then,” cried Sandy, as he led the 
way to the door. ‘It’s blamed fortnit for the 
old cuss thut he did leave, sartin. er he’d a been 
hung in mouty short order, shore.” 

Sandy gave the door a rude push and it turn- 
A streak 
of sunlight fell into the room, dispelling the 


ed back on its rough wooden hinges. 


darkness, and after a moment the miners were 
able to distinguish objects. 

“By jix! boys.” old Sandy exclaimed, “he 
ain't gone, after all.” 

* He ain’t?” the others cried, crowding up to 
* Where is he?” 


“ Thar, on the bed.” 


peer in. 


* He is, as shore as shoutin’,” Jack said. 

“T low we'll git to streteh the old chap vit. 
Better git a rope, somebody.” 

The figure on the bed made a perceptible 
movement, and a moment later brought his band 
before his eyes, holding some small object at 
which he gazed intently. 

~ That's the same thing he had last night,” 
* Wonder what it is?” 

“Tt looks kinder like a pictur, don’t it ?” 
“ Blamed if it don’t, fellers,” 


he advanced 


said Sandy. 


Sandy said. as 
toward the bed with cautious 
step. 

* What's up ’uth ye?” Sandy exclaimed, giv- 
ing old Ab a rude shake. 
*Tte- a 
long way, you know, an’ it’s powerful tirin’ 


* Tm a comin’, Liza,” Ab muttered. 


climbin’ the range. A feller has to resta leetle, 
but Til be thar d’reckly.” 

*Humph!” old Sandy murmured, “that’s a 
qnare sort o’ talk. Reckon yer outen ver head, 
ain't ye?” 

“I'm comin’ as faust as I kin, Liza,” old Ab 
went on, “ but walkin’s slow, an’ I’m not feelin’ 
well. The boys wouldn't give me no mouey, 
er I'd a’ come on the stage. I ain't much ’count 
to ’em, an’ I only do the cookin’ at the camp, 
an’ they think my grub is pay ‘nuff fer that.” 

“ What's 


some one asked. 


he gittin’ through ‘im, Sandy ?” 


Here’s a letter from 
Rile, you got ’bout all the larnin’ 


‘Blamed if I know. 
somebody. 
thar is in camp, s’pose you see what it’s 
about.” 

Rile took the letter and glanced down the 
page. 

* Fellers.” he said, ‘‘ Ab wuz right. This is 
a letter from home, an’ his wife is sick It 
urges him to come at once, as she is likely to 
die an’ begs fer a sight of him once more afore 
she goes.” 

There followed a short silence, during whieh 
the men looked inquiringly at each other. 

“Wal,” old asked, 


i 


done ? 


Sandy “what's to be 


* Blamed if I know,” suid Mart. “ Reckon 
we ortent a’ been so hard on Ab,” 

“Guess we wuz a leetle grain too fast, Mart, 
an’ I ‘low he never stole the ore, or he'd been 
gone with it. We ort to a’ give ‘im some 


meney last night. 


Does that thar letter say 
Ab’s woman is in need o’ money. Rile ?” 
“Tt says she is sufferin’ for means.” 
* Wal, means is money. I “Jow. Is her address 
thar ?” 
‘Yas. She's over at Frisco.” 
* Takes a week to git over thar, don’t it?” 
Most a week, I jedge.” 
* Au’ that letter says Ab’s woman is ‘bout 
to die, an’ wants means an’ wants Ab?” 
Yas; that what it says.” 
“Wal.” said Sandy, * 
means for old Ab’s woman.” 
” cried Mart. 


said Jack 


I've got ten dollars o’ 


* An’ so hev I. 
* Me, too,’ 
Rile and Baldy put down ten dollars each. 
* Fellers,’ 
post an’ send this on, an’ fetch that‘ Doe.’ up 
to see Ab. 


Sandy said, “Vl go down to the 


I ‘low he must be purty blamed 
sick.” 

It was late when Sandy returned with the 
doctor, and thev found Ab much better. Two 
or three days later he was able to take the stage 
for Frisco, and the miners “chipped in” to pay 
his fare. They also bought him a new suit and 
gave him a little pocket change. 

“Old Ab’s not much force,” Sandy remarked 
as the stage rolled away. “ but when a feller's 
wife’s sick blamed if it’s right to hold up agin 
‘im, ’specially when she’s sich a purty, sweet 


creeter as the face in that thar pictur.” 





‘S’pose we go an’ 
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THE TRAMP'S FLOWER. 


YEs, ma‘am, I'm a tramp; at least so people say 

When they sight this gay relic of genteel decay 

I'm jest driftin’ through life in a wild sort of way 
That I don’t advise no one to copy ; 

But there’s one thing about it exactly my size: 

I don’t have to put up with folks I despise ! 

Much obleeged for the vittles. There ain’t any flies 
On you. Say, won't you gimme a poppy ? 


One them red ones, that’s purple-black down in the 
heart ; 
That's the kind. And say, please, ma'am, don’t break 
it too short ; 
‘Cause them silver- gray leaves seems a kind of a 
part 
Of the flower to me, and without ‘’em 
It donut seem to mean half s0 much to a scamp; 
‘Cause the leaves is s0 ragged and bitter and damp, 
With a sort of half-dusty, half-devilish stamp 
That there’s somethin’ real trampish about *em 


See, they're spattered all over with dirt by the rain, 

Jest like me. And their smell stings the air like a 
stain, 

Strange and wild, bitter- sweet, rancid sunshine, or 
pain 

And forgetfulness chumming together 

What a red! Like the blood of a hot-headed man, 

Or the lips «f a woman half-hid by her fan 

As she smiles -that was how all my trouble began 
* * * * * * 


Yes, I guess we'll have better weather. 


There's a kind of a clearin’-up feel in the air: 
I suppose thai suits you? As for me, 1 don’t care 
A curse —beggin’ your pardon for darin’ to swear 
But I truly forgot I was talkin’; 
Kind of wandered away in my head, don’t you know, 
To a garden where poppies like this used to grow, 
And I used to sit talkin’ to her, long ago- 
* * * * * * 


Well, good-day, ma’am ; I guess I'll be walkin’ 


Could you gimme a pin, ma‘am, fer fastenin’ this ? 
What! You'll pin it yourself, and not think it 
amiss 
That is just how she stood when I took my last kiss 
While her soft eyes with great tears were brim 
min‘! 
But that’s all over now, for the poor girl is dead ; 
And I’m only a tramp, so 
What was that you said ? 
Fifty cents? Thanks! Good-day ! 
(Bully boy ! Go up head! 
That soft rot always fetches the wimmen !) 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. Jack BENNETT 


DESTROYING THE SEQUOIAS 


Aw Eastern tourist, owner of a shingle-mill in 
Michigan, visited the Mariposa grove of big 
trees last summer, and when the Grizzly Giant 
was poiuted out to him he took a string from 
his pocket, measured the circumference of the 
mighty trunk, inquired the height, and fell to 
He figured. out, 
much to his own edification, that some vost 


work with pencil and paper. 


number of shingles could be made from that 
tree; but his satisfxetion and admiration were 
tempered by regret that the grove was not lo 
eated on land contiguous to his Michigan 
shingle-mill. The big trees would have been 
destroyed by such men long ago had the groves 
been accessible ; but, fortunately, they are high 
up the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, and 
until recently most of the groves have been too 
inaccessible to be tempting to lumbermen. 

The Sequoia gigantea is the largest tree on 
earth, probably the lone survivor of some long- 
past period, and has been found only in widely- 
separated groups on the slope of the Sierras in 
California. It is a valuable tree, regarded from 
the timber-merchant’s point of view, but it has 
unother value in the estimation of persons not 
wholly dominated by the commercial spirit. It 
is unique in species, magnificent in size, and one 
of the handsomest trees in the forest. The ad 
visability of preserving the sequoias and stop- 
ping the destruetive work of the lumbermen 
who have secured possession of some of the 
groves probably will not be questioned by any- 
body but the owner of a convenient saw-mill 

The Mariposa grove belongs to the State of 
California and is carefully protected from axe 
and fire, and. the United States government has 
provided for the preservation of two of the 
groves further south; but other groups of the 
The United States 
interfered just in time to save one of the finest 


sequoia are still in danger. 


groves, known as the Giant Forest, which was 
being destroyed by some persons calling them- 
selves the Kuweah colonists, who had filed 
claims under the Timber-land act and were try- 
ing some queer socialistic experiment up in the 
mountains. The colonists were persistent in 
their enterprise of converting the sequoias into 
merchantable lumber, and it required a troop of 
cavalry to convinee them that the Giant Forest 
did not belong to them. 

Near the Mariposa grove was another group 
of sequoias called the Fresno grove, containing 
several hundred very large trees, the second or 
possibly the third grove discovered in the State, 
Many years ago a man named Elder took up as 
a homestead the land upon which the grove 
stood. and so long as he lived he protected the 
hig trees Kider was an intelligent man who 
appreciated the big trees, and he tried to indace 
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the county and then the State to buy his homes 
stead at a reasonable price and preserve the 
grove as a public park, but he failed to arouse 
uny puodlic interest in the matter, and at last he 
was obliged to sell a part of his land, being old 
end poor, and when he died the whole tract fell 
into the hands of mill-men. The Fresno grove 
is now a wreck. Most of the available trees 
have been cut down and worked up into com- 
mercial “ redwood,” and many that) remain 
standicg have been ruined by fire. The usual 
wasteful California methods of lumbering have 
been emploved, and whenever a tree fell in a 
place from which it would be difficult to remove 
the logs, it was left there to rot or be burned. 

A similar fate has overtaken another large 
grove in Fresno County, on King’s River. One 
of the largest lumbering plants on the coast is 
located there, and the sequodas are felled, sawed 
into lumber and firewood, and floated down to 
the valley in a flume sixty miles long. 

This vandal work has been going on in some 
form ever since the big trees were first discov- 
ered by white men. The first white meu who 
They 


were pioneer miners, and they passed through 


saw the big trees did not discover them. 


the Calaveras grove on a prospecting trip) One 
of the party told me that they noticed some 
very large trees, but “did not pay any particu- 
lar attention to them.” They were like one of 
the men of Captain Savage’s company, who fol- 
lowed the Indians into the mountains and found 
Yosemite Valley. When IT asked him what were 
his impressions and emotions upon first seeing 
Yosemite he replied : “Well. | didn't notice it 
much. If I'd known it was going to be so 
famous I’d have looked at it” 

When the Calaveras grove was really dis- 
eovered the first thing that suggested itself to 
the discoverers was a scheme to make money. 
So they selected the biggest tree, the mother of 
the ferest, and laboriously stripped all the bark 
off. The bark was exhibited all over the coun- 
Then 
augurs and bored another 


try, and the mother of the forest died. 
they rigged pump 
tree down to make a dancing floor upon the 
stump. 

Whenever there is a world’s fair or a big 
show of any sort where money is to be made by 
exhibiting something strange, somebody gets 
into a sequoia grove and cuts down a big tree. 
A thirty-foot length of trunk has been sent from 
the Tulare grove to Chicago, ard speculators 
are figuring on making a train of cars out of 
another tree. 

The Calaveras grove and Mammoth grove, 
the latter containing 1.300 trees over eighteen 
feet in diameter, have been held as private prop- 
erty and preserved by the owner for nearly 
forty vears. These groves are in the heaviest 
timber belt in the State, and the eve of specu- 
lation is turned toward them. A syndicate has 


e 


secured thousands of 


acres of sugar-pine and 
fir timber land in the vicinity, and a line for a 
through the belt. 
When that timber shall be made accessible the 


railwav has been surveyed 


big trees will be verv valuable, and the owner 
ean hardly be expected to forego indefinitely 
Tn fact, he has held 


the property out of the market about as long as 


the possibilities of profit. 


he ean, and unless the State or the Federal 
government shall tuke some steps to secure the 
groves the axe and saw will soon begin their 
destructive work. Some groves huve been saved 
by reservation, but the Calaveras and Mammoth 
groves cannot be saved that way. It is a ques- 
tion to be determined by the California Legis- 
lature or by Congress whether the preservation 
of these grand trees is of sufficient public im- 
portance to justify the use of a considerable 
sum of public money in securing possession of 
ALLEN KELLY, 
Head Forester of California. 


the groves. 


THE RECENT ECLIPSE 


IN SENEGAL. 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE FRENCH EXPEDITION. 


TOTAL eclipses of the sun, which into broad 
day bring for a moment the darkness of night, 
are very tare in any one given locality on the 
earth, and are extraordinary events to all created 
beings, even to astronomers, forewarned as they 
may be. For ordinary observations and the 
verification of calculations a partial eclipse is 
all that is necessary, but only a total eclipse, 

April 16th in Chili, 
offers 


such as was visible on 
Brazil, and Senegal, advantages for 
the study of physical astronomy, a branch of 
science increasing in importance daily, During 
the very few moments when the sun is com- 
pletely hidden, the solar atmosphere, ordinarily 
invisible, presents itself, and its physical con- 
ditions mav then only be observed. This phe- 
nomenon is also one of the grandest and most 
astonishing exhibitions possible to see; in all 


times it has excited the greatest curiosity and 
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Ancient authors have left vivid 
From 


the sun, ordinarily exactly round, a slight curve 


even terror. 
and exact descriptions of its grandeurs. 


is tirst hollowed out. The moon has commenced 
its transit, but the sight is one to cause surprise, 
for the moon, being near to the sun, presents to 
us its dark side and is invisible in the sun-light- 
ed heavens. Then the moon with rapid move- 
ment creeps across the solar disk, and about an 
hour after its first contact the sun is reduced to 
a narrow crescent. At this moment daylight is 
dving and the temperature of the atmosphere is 
sensibly lowered; the sky and all surrounding 
objects present a strange aspect, a strange tint, 
somewhat livid, which once seen is never for- 
gotten, being prominent. Then the crescent is 


rapidly diminished and vanishes. Darkness 
falls suddenly, and a new and unexpected phe- 
Around the 


black and perfectly circular disk of the moon 


nomenon presents itself to the eve. 


Springs into light a large lummous ring, silvery 
in tone but presenting in its circle nearest to 
the moon flashes of vivid red, similar to flames. 
At the outer edge the ring is diffused, and from 
it delicate points of light jet and flash. This 
ring, which resembles the aureole surrounding 
the heads of saints in primitive pictures, has 
received the name of corona; the red flames are 
called protuberances. 

The apparition is of brief duration, seven min- 
utes at most, and under most favorable circum- 
stances. At Senegal it lasted only four minutes 
aud eleven seconds. But of what nature is this 
Astrono- 
Does the 


corona dep nd on the sun, or, as several emi- 


apparition, anil by what is it caused ? 
mers long argued this question. 
nent scientists have supposed, is it due to the 
moon, to the atmosphere of the earth, or is it an 
optical illusion? The solution of the question 
was finally clearly demonstrated in 1868, by the 
employment of a new and fruitful method of 
investigation, called spectral analysis. This 
method, by the help of special instruments, 
known as spectroscopes and composed princi- 
pally of prisms, analyzes the rays of light and 
decomposes them into their elementary colors. 
This simple instrument has the marvelous prop- 
erty of revealing at a distance the chemical 
compositions of the luminous beams, and even 
of determining their movement and the rapidity 
with whieh they advance or retreat in relation 
to the observer 

The applieation of this new method to the 
corona during the great total eclipse of 1868, 
observed in India, gave great results. The 
corona and protuberances are dependent upon 
the sun, and constitute what may be called its 
atmosphere; the protuberances are 


gaseous 
flames, composed largely of hydrogen; tlie 
corona shows the presence of about the same 
gases, but at a lower temperature and mixed 
with fine incandescent particles, in character 
both liquid and solid, 
the elipse, Mr. Janssen, went further than his 
colleagues. He indicated soon after the eclipse 
a simple method by which the protuberances 
eould be observed at any time without waiting 
for the special hour of a total eclipse. This 
great discovery has been very fruitful: thanks 
to it. it has been possible at all times to examine 
the immediate surroundings of the sun, to follow 
the formation, changes, and movements of the 
protuberating flames, which reach, at times, 
enormous dimensions, even to ten times the 
diameter of the earth, and it has been possible 
to recognize that they were due to eruptions on 
the solar surface, to voleanoes in the sun, in eon- 
nection with solar spots. According to several 
writers, Pére Seechi among others, these pro- 
tuberances of the sun should have a marked 
effect upon the general disturbances in our own 
atmosphere. 

Successive results in the study of the sun 
have, however, much increased the interest felt 
in solar eclipses, for the atmosphere of the sun 
plays a leading rdle in the emission and trans- 
mission of solar energy, and it is only visible in 
its entirety during periods of total eclipse, daily 
observation giving but a small portion, although 
that part the most brilliant. 

So for twenty years all eclipses have been ob- 


served with care, That of April 16th being one 


of the longest in this century, the bureau of 
longitudes, which in France is the promoter of 


all astronomical studies, took the initiative in 
asking from the minister of publie instruction 
special funds for the observation of the event in 
Senegal. Two missions were organized, one for 
the special study of the southern heavens, the 
second solely for the study of the eclipse and 
This latter had a difficult task. All 
their efforts were to be concentrated into a few 


the corona. 


moments, and they were at the merey of a pass- 
ing cloud; they should put to the best possible 
use the brief period of observation. and organize 
in advance and in detail each experiment, avoid- 
ing all manceuvres not strictiv indispensable, 


Preparation, it may be said, was everything. 


One of the observers of 


The special plan of action adopted by Mr. Des- 
landres, chief of the expedition, and its execu- 
tion, with the resuits obtained, have been re- 
cently presented to the Academy of Science. 
First was ordered a thorough study of all pre- 
eeding eclipses, photographs of the corona, and 
study of its chemical composition; then were 
laid plaus for new experiments to study by 
special analysis the general movements of the 
solar atmosphere, and to measure its rotation. 
This last experiment is delicate, but most inter- 
esting because of the diverse opinions expressed 
concerning the formation of the corona in the 
absence of precise facts. Is the corona due to 
meteors many in number and rapid of motion, 
or is its outer portion partly similar to the ring 
of Saturn? In this case the rotation would be 
rapid; but if it is formed by emanations, by 
eruptions on the sun itself, it should rotate at a 
degree of speed much lower. On the 5th of 
March the expedition embarked, carrying three 
large astronomical instruments and numerous 
uecessories necessary to the investigations. It 
comprised Mr. Deslandres, Messrs. Millechan 
and Mittan, his assistants, and Mr. Coculesco, a 
ftoumanian astronomer who attached himself to 
the expedition, but who was especially equipped 
by his own government. Fourteen days later 
they arrived at the little village of Foundiougue, 
on the river Solun, ninety miles from Dakar. 
This station, whieh had also been chosen by an 
English expedition, arriving later, offered as 
advantages a dry atmosphere and a clear sky. 
But it is in one of the hottest quarters in Sene- 
gal, where the temperature this vear in the 
months of March and April was much higher 
than usual. This excessive heat was the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of the astronomers, 
for they were obliged to work under the blazing 
sun for a month in order to mount and regulate 
their instruments. In spite of the prophecies of 
sailors and natives. no one of the expedition suf- 
fered illness; happily, for so few were they that 
the disability of a single member would have 
When the day of the 


eclipse arrived the observatory was completely 


been a serious loss. 


installed, the instruments ready and weil regu- 
lated, but at the cost of great labor. 

A portable shed, light and easily constructed, 
sheltered the equipment. Manv instruments for 
special work were placed and a corner was pro- 
vided for chemical experiments. One glass three 
meters long was reserved to photograph. the 
corona, another was specially equipped to meas- 
On the smaller end of this last 


was fixed a large prismatic spectroscope. The 


ure its rotation. 


day of the eclipse was not perfectly clear, but 
lightly misty, nevertheless most satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained, and the new experiments 
projected were successfully carried out. Twenty- 
two photographs were obtained by the French 
expedition, the picture we give of the corona, 
from L’ Illustration, being made from one of 
these, which was timed so as to give most 


clearly the outer edge of the phenomenon 
Others were variously timed so as to bring the 
different partsinto prominence in turn. Again, 
study of the chemical composition of a part of 
the coronal light not as yet investigated was 
satisfactory, and recorded the presence of new 
And finally, the 


most important enterprise, concerning the ro- 


bodies in the solar atmosphere. 


tution of the corona, was crowned with success. 
The photographs obtained prove that the corona 
revolves about as does the sun, and is one 
therewith. This last result, new and most in- 
teresting, reflected great honor upon the French 
expedition as being the first to undertake and 
suecessfully carry out an investigation of the 


general movements of the solar atmosphere. 


THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE. 


A VERY Babel of voices and pushing here and 
there amid a throng cosmopolitan in its every 
feature, with the din of, seemingly, thousands of 
savage and barbaric musical instruments—even 
to the shrill notes of the Scottish bagpipes —are 
sounds and remembrances that will eternally 
give the Midway Plaisance, in the recollection 
of the casual visitor, a chief place among the 
striking features of the great exposition To 
the layman not interested in the arts and sci- 
ences it will remain the great attraction of the 
fair. One leaves it with a delightful feeling of 
having seen the one spot on the globe which 
gives in a very comprehensive wav an idea of 
the world’s nationalities with their various cus- 
toms and manners in surprising detail, 

The Plaisance is in reality a street extending 
from the exposition grounds to Washington 
Park, and is lined on both sides with beauty 
shows, Oriental theatres, menageries, beer-gar- 
dens, ete. It isa side attraction to the expo- 
sition, mostofthe exhibits being made by conces- 
sionaires, and in several cases by foreign govern- 
ments. Among its exhibits are villages repre 


senting some half-dozen different countries, the 
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street of Cairo being the most realistic in the 
impression. This shows the architecture of 
Egypt, and pictures its life; the howiing mob 
composed of dervishes, camel and donkey driv- 
ers, the merchants, children, and the veiled forms 
of Egyptian women—all are there. The sight- 
seer finds it hard work to avoid the queer little 
donkevs and camels that go racing and trudg- 
ing through the crowd. The Irish. Japanese, 
and Austrian villages are also interesting. At 
the Turkish theatre one sees a play as_ pro- 
duced in Constantinople: at the Algerian the 
famous Nautech dancers in their revolting con- 
tortiors. On the promenade are to be seen all 
varicties of character, the savage-looking and 
belted Turk, with his small armory of weapons: 
the Amazon from recently-subdued Dahemey to 
All of these people 
of foreigu extraction are here presumably to 


the American * hayseed.” 


illustrate the peculiar life of the lands whence 
they come, but in reality pursue their quest 
of Uncle Sam's dollars in a way astonishing 


to the keenest American. They have learn- 


ed one word of English. and that is * monee.” 
This knowledge of the language seems all suffi- 
cient to them. The Ferris Wheel, which rivals 
the Eiffel Tower of the French exposition, as 
one of the seven wonders, occupies a place at 
By means of 
this clever piece of engineering, visitors, after 
having been hurled two hundred and fifty feet 
into the air, enjoy a bird’s-eve view of the expo- 


the upper end of the Plaisance. 


sition as they pursue their airy flight. 
B. W. C. 


FACE STUDI ES° 


Any applicant sending us , 

50 cents will be entitled to a short reading of char- 
acter from a specimen of handwriting, to be sent 
by mail, and the monthly edition of Frank LEs- 
LIE’s ILLUSTRaTED WEEKLY for six mouths, or 
the regular weekly edition for five weeks. 

$1.00 to a minute and circumstantial reading of 
character, by mail, and the monthly edition of 
the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for one year, or the 
weekly edition for three months. 

$4.00 to a character reading from any photograph 
desired, by mail, such readings to be considered 
as strictly confidential and photograph to be re- 
turned, and the full weekly edition of the ILLus- 
TRATED WEEKLY for one year. 





H. PLUNKET GREENE, BARITONE. 

A FACE indicating warmth of temperament, 
ardor, and aspiration. Above the eyebrows, 
prominently developed, are time and tune, and 
beneath the eves facility and readiness of word 
argue a thoughtful 
habit and concentrative power; the nose is in- 


and idea. Level brows 
dicative of individuality and personal distinct- 
iveness. The lips are warm, sympathetic, and 
sensitive; upon them is the sign of adaptability, 
and with the broad and capable brow they 
speak of artistic appreciation, of a nature sensi- 
tive to beauty, delicate in its touches of appre- 
ciation, refined in its ardors, and gentle in its 





H, PLUNKET GREENE, 


force. Mr. Greene is generous, is very versa- 
tile. is remarkably tluent of idea and expression, 
Mingled 


with constructiveness, of which fluency is a 


is ambitious, clever, and progressive, 


type. ix a touch of analysis; by its aid he per- 
ceives, and through readiness those things per- 
ceived find expression, Perseverance is his, and 
a degree of nervous intensity. He would be 
capable of an infinite degree of tenderness but 
not of expansive enthusiasm or effusion. His 
ambitions are pure and aspiring in type. A 
touch of egotism is partially necessary to his 
nature, and partially leavened by sincerity. 
Whatever be may do, it is done in such manner 
ts tmmav best justify his ideals, and in his work 
ense, delicrey, and artistic feeling will ever be 


the greatest charm. 
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THE WINNING YALE CREW, , 








THE HARVARD CREW. 
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THE FOUR-MILE YALE-HARVARD RACE ON THE THAMES AT NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, JUNE 801TH -THE COMPETING CREWS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY PACH BROTHERS.—{SEE PAGER 29.] 
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VARIOUS WAYS OF GOING TO SEE THE RACE. 
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AFTER THE RACE—HARVARD VERY TIRED. 
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‘“ WHERE’S THAT OBSERVATION TRAIN ?” 
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YALE CREW RECEIVING CONGRATULATIONS. 








SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE YALE-HARVARD RACE, WON BY YALE, AT NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, JUNE 30ru. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT.—({SEE PAGE 29.) 
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THE INCANDESCENT LAMP. 
THe Story OF IIEXNRY GOEBEL, THE ALLEGFD 


INVENTOR. 


Tur halo that has long surrounded Mr. Edison 
as the supposed inventor of the incandescent 
electric lamp and the father of modern incan- 
descent lighting was somewhat dimmed by the 
recent decision of Judge Hallett in the suit 
brought by the General Electric Company 
against the Columbia Company of St. Louis, 
Upon the strength and scope of this patent, as 
previously determined by the courts, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company had built a magnificent 
monopoly. The opposition had been defeated 
after a protracted and fierce litigation, in which 
every feasible defense was presented that skilled 
and able lawyers could invent or discover, and 
to secure complete and universal acquiescence 
it seemed only necessary here and there to go 
through the mere formality of a suit. The 
Beacon Company of Boston and the Columbia 
Company of St. Louis were two of the alleged 


infringers that must be silenced. Instead of 





HENRY GOEBEL, 


peaceably vielding when brought into court. as 
every one expected, the Beacon Company re- 
solved to make a vigorous tight. The well- 
known firm of Witter & Kenyon, of New York, 
was retained, and through them, with a foree of 
more than a dozen lawyers, the scattered threads 
of a most remarkable story were gathered to- 
gether and for the first time brought to the at- 
tention of a court and the public. This story 
affirmed that Mr. Edison was not the inventor 
‘of the incandescent lamp that has so long borne 
his name. The credit of the invention, it was 
asserted, belonged to an humble watchmaker, 
till then unknown, Henry Goebel, of New York. 
The interest excited in the electrical world was 
intense, and it gradually dawned upon the pub- 
lic that the most interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of one of the greatest inventions of the age 
had yet to be written. 

Owing to the fact that many of Mr. Goebel’s 
witnesses were dead and that the time allowed 
by the court was too short to hunt up and test 
the scattered lamps Mr. Goebel lad made years 
ago, and to locate and interview the hundreds 
of widely-dispersed witnesses yet living, it was 
impossible to present his claim in its true light. 
The prestige that the Edison patent had gained 
was, moreover, not to be easily overcome. The 
result came in the form of a defeat for the 
Beacon Company. Its struggle to break the 

monopoly of the General Electric Company, 
however, was notin vain. A powerful weapon 
had been made and put into the hands of its 
enemies, which needed only a few improvements 
to make its strength enduring. The publicity 
of the Beacon case, after it was decided, assisted 
in bringing to the surface scores of new wit- 
nesses and an abundance of fresh proof. When, 
therefore, the Columbia Company, a few months 
later, wus compelled to answer for its alleged 
infringement on the Edison patent, it was able 
to present Mr. Goebel’s claim in something ap 
proaching its true aspect. Experienced and 
able counsel, the same who had contended for 
the Beacon case, argued the case before Judge 
Hallett for four days, and the learned judge was 
so impressed with its truth that he gave it his 
ganction and decided the case against the Edison 
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patent. The Columbia Companys is pow free to 
sell its lamps throughout the country, and other 
companies daily are entering the tield. The 
decree for the Columbia Company is not of 


course final, but before it can be reversed on 
final hearing the vear and a half that the Edison 
patent has vet to run will in ali probability have 
expired. The monopoly of the General Electric 
Company, at least, it therefore seems, is effectu- 
ally broken. 

Henry Goebel is now a famous man. But, 
beyond the establishment of his claim as the 
true inventor of the incandescent Jamp. he cares 
little for fame or the result of these legal but- 
tles. He is now an old man, seventy - tive 
years of age, spending quietly the remainder of 
his life in the Home for Aged Masons at Tap- 
pan, New York. A portrait of him made from 
a photograph taken a few days ayo is here pre- 
sented. 

His figure is erect and dignified, and he car- 
ries his six feet of height with an ease and 
firmness that is striking for one of his age. 
With a full suit of silvered hair and neatly- 
trimmed white beard, bright, happy blue eyes, 

keen and intelligent, and a 
pleasing frankness of manner, 
Mr. Goebel commands the 
kind and respectful regard of 
all who meet him. He speaks 
rapidly, and his Engtish is 





very difficult to understand, a 
fact that has been largely in- 
strumental in preventing a 
proper recognition of his 
claim long ago. His storv 
will no doubt be seoffed ut 
by some and received with 
ineredulity by others, but it 
will bear the closest scrutiny. 
The writer was indeed skep- 
tical when Mr. Goebel’s claim 
tirst cume to his attention, 
but the honest and incenu- 
ous manner of Mr. Goebel 


himself. and of scores of 


cred- 
ible witnesses whose convine- 
ing testimony was personally 
listened to, has compelied con 
viction. 

Henry Goebel — or Ilein- 
rich, as he was originally 
named—was born in Springer, 
Germany, near Hanover, in 
1818. His father was a manu- 
facturer of chocolate and a 


man of some prominence, be- 

ing at one time consul for the 
Netherlands to New York City. Young Goebel 
cared little for books, and learned the trade of 
jeweler and optician. 

By his alertness and ingenuity he early attracted 
the attention of a Professor Miinchhausen, wio en 
gaged him to construct various kinds of physical and 
electrical instruments to be used in the school of 
technology in Hanover. Together they carried on 
many electrical experiments, constructing galvanic 
batteries, electric bells, magneto machines, and are 
lamps with carbon electrodes. Goebel became fa 
miliar with the art of producing the Torricellian 
vacuum, the art of glass-bloWing, and the use of the 
blow -pipe, and employed them in constructing 
barometers and thermometers. Professor Miinch 
hausen, who was quite an ingenious man and well 
up in the electrical lore of that day, suggested to 
him the feasibility of making an electric lamp hav 
ing acontinuous conductor of small diameterin an 
exhausted glass tube with wires leading to the at 
tenuated conductor sealed in the walls of the glass 
tube. This was substantially the Star lamp, well 
known at thattime. They tried experiments upon 
this line, and Goebel thus became familiar with the 
equal co-efficient cf expansion of platinum and glass 
With the skill and knowledge thus acquired young 
Goebel came to New York in 1848, and in 1852 opened 
a jeweler’s and optician’s store in the modest house 
at No. 271'4 Monrve Street. Herein the support of 
a large family he plied his trade, winning by his 
gentle manners and sober industry the respect of 
all who came in his way. As soon as he had enough 
money he began to experiment in electricity, one 
of his first productions being an arc lamp. He put 
this on the top of his house one night and its unfamil 
iar light brought out the fire-laddies of the famous 
* Big Six,’’ near by, to extinguish the supposed con- 
flagration. Finding only a highly-amused man and 
a queer lamp they arrested the man and took him 
before Police Justice Woods for disturbance of the 
peace, After this quieting experience with the con- 
servators of public safety in New York, Goebel 
turned his attention to the incandescent lamp. He 
made lamps having an all-glass tuve, from which 
the air was extracted by the Torricellian process, 
and an incandescing medium supported in the tube 
by inleading wires sealed directly into the tube by 
fusion. At first he employed platinum wires as the 
incandescing medium, but these soon burned out. 
One day in the early fifties, in burning the end of a 
broken walking-stick out of its ferrule he chanced 
to notice that the end inclosed in the ferrule was 
turned to carbon. Being familiar with carbon as an 
incandescing electrode in are lamps, it occurred to 
him to try a piece of this carbonized stick in his 
lamps in place of the unsuccessful platinum wire 
The change brought him success, and the modern 
incandescent lamp, in all its essential details, was 


made while Edison was yet @ boy, 
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Goebel was delighted with his new creature, but 
it never occurred to him that he had made a great 
invention. He believed he was only carrying out the 
ideas suggested to him by Professor Miinchhausen 
in Germany. Hedid not realize what he had done 
There was no demand for an incandescent lamp in 
those days. The lamp was beautiful, but it was use- 
less in a commercial sense, Time was not ripe. The 
only suitable source of the electric current then 
known was the chemical battery, and this rendered 
electric lighting far too expensive to compete with 
gas. Thedynamo had not yet come intothe world 
So Henry Goebel fed his lamps from batteries made 
by his own hands, and his slender purse knew well 
the cost. Not yet satisfied with the success of his 
lamps he began to study the best method of making 
them, and finally perfected a set of tools designed 
especially for his purpose. He made a blow-pipe, 
operated by a treadle, for working the glass ; a set 
of tools adapted to draw down into filaments, step by 
step, slender strips taken from a bamboo fishing: rod ; 
and a mercurial vacuum-pump to extract the air 
from the inclosing tubes. He frequently used plati 
num for inleading wires, but the expense of the 
metal compelled him often to resort to the less suc- 


cessful copper wire. His lamps were a source of 


pride and pleasure to him, and he often toiled over 
them night after night with untiring zeal. His 
neighbors admired and wondered at the beautiful 
light that filled his store, but few of them under- 
stood it, and beyond an idle curiosity for the lamps 
and a veneration for the man who, in their untutored 
eyes, could make, anything, they took little interest 
in either, 

Goebel frequently used his lamps to light his even- 
ing work, and many a time prior to 1860 he exhibited 
them on the streets in connection with a large tele 
scope twenty feet long that he had built, something 
of a wonder itself in those days. This telescope he 
mounted on a wagon drawn by a pony, and in sum- 
mer evenings he was frequently to be seen on the 
Bowery, at City Hall Park, and elsewhere on the 
East Side, inviting passers-by, attracted by the flash 
of his lamps, to look through the telescope for a 
small fee. F 

As years went by he still made lamps for the use 
and amusement of himself and his friends. He made 
no effort, however, to take out a patent, failing 
utterly to appreciate the great value of his own 
achievement. When the dynamo had come into use 
in 1879 the time wasripe for the incandescent lamp, 
but Goebel and his lamps were unthought of by the 
busy world. An obscure foreigner in an isolated 
portion of a great city has little chance of attracting 
the attention of the great world to an invention 
made twenty years before it is wanted. When, 
therefore, Edison, already a man of power and re 
nown, made the announcement of his invention in 
1880, the public hailed him as the great discoverer. 
But Mr. Goebel was soon discovered by rival manu 
facturers of the Edison Company and was employed 
by them to instruct their workmen in the art of 
making lamps and carbon filaments which he had 
created twenty-five years before. They had use for 
his skill, but could not use him to break Edison's 
patent. In doing so they would defeat the Sawyer- 
Man patents, under which they were working, and 
throw open the whole field to the public, and it was 
too late for Goebel under the law to take a patent. 
None of the great companirs dared acknowledge his 





claim, because it meant the loss of their patents. 
Time, however, has wrought a great change in the 
interest and position of those most concerned, and 
Henry Goebel in his old age is in a fair way to 
receive the world’s acknowledgment of his great 
achievement; but the substantial rewards have been 
reaped by others, 
NICHOLAS MINOR GOODLETT, JR. 


JOSEPH J. O'DONOHUE. 


Mr. Josken J. O'Doxonur, recently appoint- 
ed city chamberlain, ranks as one of the fore- 
most men in the mercantile lite of this metropo- 
lis. Born fifty -nine years 
ago in Peck Slip, in a build- - 
ing occupied as a ship- 
chandlery and grocery store 
as well as a residence, he has 
been for neariy half a cent- 
ury identified with the busi- 
ness interests of the city— 
first as the manager of his 
father’s large establishment: 
and subsequently as the 
ead of his own widelr- 
known and prosperous 
house. While interested in 
large mercantile concerns 
he has participated actively 
in public affairs, in chari- 
table and religious enter- 
prises, giving liberally of 
both means and effort to the 
promotion of movements 
looking to the public rood. 

His benefactions to Roman 
Catholic churches have been 
very large, and his contri- 
butions to educational and 
benevolent purposes have 
been practically unstinted. 
In polities he has been 


fearless and aggressive: a 


Democrat, he was conspicu- —— 
ous during the Civil War in 
supnorting the government: 
during the Tweed régime he was a member 
of the famous committee of seventy: and in 


1884 he took a prominent part in massing the 
workingmen of his own faith in opposition to the 
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candidacy of Henry George for mayor. Since 
then he has held a sure place as an influential 
factor in Democratic politics. Home rule in [re- 
land bas found in him a generous and unweary- 
ing supporter, and he counts it as one of the 
chief honors of his life that he was selected, some 
years ago, to present to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Parnell the resolutions of sympathy passed by a 
great meeting of citizens of New York. Mr. 
O’Donohue brings to his new office the experi- 
ence, integrity, and high business capacity which 
have established him in the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, and its responsible duties will 
be discharged with supreme reference to the 


public interests, 


THE PORPOISE HUNT. 

Ir the interest and excitement of any sport 
are proportioned to the size of the game hunt- 
ed, porpoise-catching must rank very high in 
the sportsman’s list of aquatic pleasures. Shark- 
hunting may surpass it, but these finny mon- 
sters of the deep are wise enough to keep out 
of sight when they are sought for, and it is 
only oceasionally that schools of regular “‘ man- 
eaters”? are found. The porpoises, however. 
are as plentiful in certain localities along our 
Atlantic coast as blackberries are on the mount- 
ain-sides in the middle of summer. They are 
found in schools from the Maine coast to the 
Florida Keys. At flood tide they enter the large 
bays, inlets, and rivers, and play in = schools 
close to the shore. When the tide goes out 
they glide along with it, swimming far out to 
sea, and going through a series of anties and 
evolutions that must have attracted the atten- 
tion of every one who has crossed the ocean. 
At one time they collect in the smallest possi- 
ble space and glide over and under one another 
as if ina heap. Then one suddenly raises half 
of his body above the water and falls on top of 
all; another follows, and raises his broad tail 
for a playful slapas he goes under. They sepa- 
rate and spread out over a wide area of water 
until something startles them. <A _ bee-line is 
then made for the school, and every porpoise as 
he reaches the main body will jump out of the 
water and dive into their midst with such ac- 
curacy and ease that nota splash of the water 
will be heard. The whole school will then 
probably disappear for some minutes and not 
show themselves again until they are several 
bundred yards away. 

The porpoise hunt is an exciting one, for the 
game is plentiful and full of life and vigor. The 
winter porpoises are the most valuable, and 
they are hunted in large numbers for the oil 
which the fat yields. Off the Maine coast and 
in the Bay of Fundy hundreds of fishermen are 
dependent upon the porpoises for a living. 

The Passamaquoddy Indians appreciated the 
value of the porpoises long before the white 
men invaded their territory, and to-day they are 
expert hunters of these big fish. 

The largest winter porpoises average seven 
feet in iength, with a girth of five feet, and a 
weight of about three hundred pounds. They 
are very fat in the winter time, and the blubber 
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will be several inches in thickness, yielding 
about one hundred pounds tothe fish. From such 
a porpoise six or seven gallons of oil will be ex- 
tracted, valued at about ninety cents per gallon, 
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The Indians builda fire in a sheltered spot on 
the beach and hang iron pots over it. The 
blubber is then cut up and put into the pots 
and slowly meited. The jaws are hung up in 
the sun until all of the oil has dripped from 
them into small vessels. This is the best oil 
that they can get from the fish, and it is used 
by watchmakers and others requiring a very 
tine oil. 
a pint of this pure oil the prices whieh it coin- 
mands are very high. 

The Indians hunt the porpoises in their frail 
canoes, but the white fishermen have long, 
heavy fish-boats, which ride the waves much 
They 


usually go off in companies, a dozen or more 


better than the craft of the red men. 


boats leaving the beach at the same time. 

Whena school is found, the long, smooth bore 
guns, carrying double B shot and heavily 
charged with powder, are brought out and pre- 
pared for action. The porpoises are floating, 
swimming. and diving about, unmindful of the 
presence of their enemies. A large fellow is 
singled out, and as he suddenly jumps out of 
the water to dive the gun is aimed at him, and 
the heavy shot is discharged at the right mo- 
ment. The gunuers seldom make a mistake 
and fail to kill their game. The boat is then 
paddled up closer to the wounded fish, and he 
is either speared or lifted into the boat by grasp- 
ing the pectoral fin with both hands The work 
of landing the porpoises is very difficult if a 
heavy sea is raging, and it requires bravery and 
skill on the part of the porpoise-catchers. Some- 
times sharks are very numerous in the waters, 
attracted thither by the blood of the wounded 
porpoises. 

Many gunners hunt the porpoises from the 
beaches along the coast, or from the decks of 
Armed with good Winchester 
rifles it is rare sport to shoot the finny creatures 


passing vessels. 


as they jump out of the water for an instant; 
but the sport is hardly praiseworthy if the fish 
are killed just for the pleasure which it affords, 
A greater feat of marks- 
mauship is to follow the fish with the eve as 


and not for the oil. 


they swim rapidly under the water, and then 
shoot them while on the fly, as it were. The 
water often turns the course of the bullet and 
makes calculation a very important thing. 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WaLSH. 


NOBLES OF THE 


MYSTIC SHRINE. 


THE nine- 
teenth annual 
session of the 
Imperial Coun- 
cil of the An- 
cient Arabie 
order, Nobles 
of the Mystic 
Shrine, recently 

» held in Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, was 
un oeceasion of 
much interest. 

The Order is a 

social secret 
fraternity of 
high-degree 





Masons, and 


THOMAS J. HUDSON, 


has. sixty-four 
temples with a membership of over thirty thou- 
sand. Syrian Temple, of Cincinnati, expended 
fifteen thousand dollars in entertaining visiting 
Shriners and their ladies. Steamboat rides on 
the Ohio River, summer-night fétes at the “* Zoo,” 
drives through the magnificent suburbs, and 
receptions, were among the pleasures provided, 
Fourth Street, the main business thoroughfare, 
was brilliantly illuminated with gas-jets and 
arches, adorned with twelve thousand colored 
The houses were gavly decorated with 
The Shriners 


globes. 
Shrine banners and national flags 
gave a grand street parade at night, presenting 
the unusual spectacle of two thousand men in 
fezes, marching 
Camels 


full evening dress, with red 
amid the glare of gorgeous fireworks. 
and elephants were also in the parade. The 
pageant was-witnessed by over a hundred thou- 
sand people, of whom over twenty thousand 
After the parade a 
magnificent pantomime, entitled * The Secret of 


were visitors to the city. 


the Sphinx.” was produced at Musie Hall for 
the delectation of more than four thousand 
Shriners and ladies. The most important feature 
of the business session of the Imperial Council 
was the restoration of the Imperial Recorder, 
Noble Frank W. Luce, who had been suspended 
from office for alleged neglect of his Cuties. 
There was a sharp struggle over the question of 
restoration, and the result arrived at has caused 
considerable feeling. Officers were elected for 
the ensuing vear, Mr. Thomas J. Hudson being 
chosen as Imperial Potentate. He is the super- 
intendent of the city delivery in the post-office 


As each fish produces only about half 


FRANE LESLIE'S 


at Pittsburg. Pennyslvania, where he has 
served us cashier and assistant postmaster since 
1885. Hewas born at Newcastle. Pennsy!vania, 
November 25th. 1838. and is a printer by trade. 
He has been chief of artillery on the staffs of 
Governors Pattison and Beaver for the past ten 
vears. He served as an officer during the late 
war and is a member of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution. He has been a Mason twenty-six years 
and is now serving his eighth year as Potentate 
of Syria Temple, of Pittsburg. 
FRANK B. GESSNER. 


FOREIGN SUBJECTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Tne FIRFMEN’S TOURNAMENT IN LonpDoN. 
WE recently publisned a page of pictures 
illustrating the Firemen’s International Con- 
vention in London, and this week add an illus- 
tration of the tournament, in which the partici- 
pants included teams from England, the United 
States, Belgium, Russia, Italy, France, India, 
The Lon- 
don Graphic says: “ One of the most popular 
displays is that of the American team, and in 
point of time their performance could not be 
beaten. 


Portugal, New Zealand, and Canada. 


In something Jess than a quarter of a 
minute from the clanging of the alurm-bell the 
horses ure harnessed, the men at their posts, 
and the engine out of the house galloping to- 
ward the scene of the fire. But a more re- 
markable part of their performance is the scal- 
ing of buildings by means of a single-pole lad- 
der, curved at the end, which the fireman hooks 
intowindows. The Belgian and the Portuguese 
teams also gave remarkable displays in manipu- 
I:ting their engines and in mounting their scal- 
The driving competition was also 
a popular feature. 
gines ure driven at a gallop between upright 
posts with a skill that would not shame an 
Olympian charioteer, for the space allowed is 
but barely sufficient to admit of the passing of 


ing ladders. 
The heavy, cumbersome eu- 


au engine.” 
THE GRAND-PRrIxX. 

We give elsewhere an illustration of Baron 
Schickler’s bay colt Ragostky, winner of the 
This is the popular race 
of France, and the crowd which witnessed it 
this year was receipts 
amounting to $80,300, representing four hun- 
dred thousand people. Itis said that the money 
handled by the mutuals was $739,273, and this 


Graud-Prix of Paris. 


immense, the gate 


in no way represents the movey transactions of 
the book-makers The race was won by Ragost- 
kv by a mere head. The value of the stakes 
was $53,205. Ragostky had previously won 
the Derby at Chautilly, where the stakes 
amounted to $27,600. 


A Nove. Crart. 

The native watermen on the great sacred 
Jumna of northern India have a curious method 
cf shooting the rapids which at various points 
mark its course. The contrivance used by them 
is called the “zurnai.” This is made of two 
dried skins of some jungle animal filled with air, 
the legs and head being securely tied with 
string; a native charpoy, or bedstead, is stretch- 
ed across the two, and seated in this novel craft 
the passenger is guided through the rocks and 
bowlders by two half-clothed natives, one in 
front and one behind, who support themselves 
also on bladders and skins. 
the London Graphic. 


Our picture is from 


THE BumBosat WowmeEy. 

The London Graphic is publishing a series of 
interesting pictures illustrating the ocean voy- 
age from * The Old World to the New.” one of 
which is reproduced on page 30. -This illus- 
trates the visit of the bumboat women to the 
steamers stopping at Queenstown, These women, 
who have the genuine Irish pertinacity and 
readiness of tongue, drive a thriving trade with 
outgoing passengers in the sale of petty arti- 
cles of one sort and another. 


Cup Day aT Ascor. 

“Cup day at Ascot” is one of the great days 
of the English racing calendar. This year it 
was especially notable for the brilliant attend- 
ance, royalty and fashion thronging the inclos- 
ures. Every point from which a view could be 
obtained was occupied us the eighteen competi- 
tors cantered to the post, and the excitement 
did not abate until the race was ended with 
Amandier the winner. 


Mr. Sexton's THREATENED RESIGNATION. 

The recent threatened withdrawal of Mr. 
Sexton from the House of Commons occasioned 
a genuine sensation among the Irish members, 
who deserted their seats for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the matter in their committee-room, 
Our illustration shows the empty benches dur- 
ing the progress of this conference, 


WEEKLY. 


THE YALE-HARVARD RACE. 


THE victory of the Yule crew in the great 
four-mile race with Harvard on the Thames at 
New London, on the 30th ult., was not unex- 
pected. 
Yale eight to be in better form than their an- 


The final dav’s practice showed the 


tagonists, and public expectation as to the re- 
sult was largely determined by that fact. The 
race, however, was not easily won. It was 
superbly contested from start to finish, and at 
the two-and-a-half-mile point Harvard slightly 
led. But from that point on the blue forged 
steadily aheed, and came in winners by thirteen 
The official tine of the 
Yale, 25:014; Harvard, 25:15. The 


Jead of Yule was mostly gained on the last half 


and a half seconds, 


race was: 


mile. when her crew spurted and Harvard could 
not keep up the pace. The race was witnessed 
by a vast concourse of spectators, who cheered 
the contestants from every available point of 
view, and the victors were honored with the 
usual ovation at the hands of their friends and 
admirers. 


HOW TO GET PURE WATER. 


Every well-informed person is aware of the vast 
importance of a pure water supply. In the large 
cities of the world great sums of money are expend- 
ed for this purpose, but it is only at times when some 
kind of scourge or epidemic is feared that there is 
much and general popular feeling on the subject. 
In a country like America, where in the neighbor- 
hood of every large city the density of population is 
ever increasing, there is always more or less danger 
that the water supply may be contaminated by sur- 
face and other drainage. In various of the interior 
cities there have been from time to time serious epi- 
demics of fever directly traceable to the polluted 
water thst the people in some of those cities use. 
Unquestionably the vigilance of the public authori- 
ties can do much toward securing a comparatively 
pure supply of water, but however vigilant they may 
be they cannot furnish to the people a water so ab- 
solutely pure that it can be used at all times with 
entire security from danger. There is a general idea 
that to filler water removes from it all, or very nearly 
all, of itsimpurities. Popular ideas when scientif- 
ically examined are usually about as erroneous as 
possible. But none could be more dangerously 
erroneous than this popular idea about the purifica- 
tion of polluted water by filtration. 

A sand or carbon filter, when clean and fresh, will 
remove from water very many of the crude foreign 
substances init. But a filter must be always new 
and clean, else it becomes fouled with these foreign 
substances and is converted thereby into a most ad- 
mirable culture-bed for the propagation of bacilli. 
In seasons when, on account of cholera or typhus, 
we are a little bit afraid of bad water, it will be 
readily seen that, considering this fact, it is not wise 
to depend upon filtered water for drinking purposes, 
because the mere act of filtering it may make it, 
through the presence of such a culture-bed, more 
dangerous than it was before. And there is another 
popular beli-f that any water that has been distilled 
must be perfectly pure and wholesome. This also 
is an error. 

One of the primitive tests recommended for ascer- 
taining the purity of water is to heat some of it and 
smell the steam. It is a well-known fact that many 
of the deleterious substances found in water will 
evolve a disagreeable odor when heated. This test 
shows that some of the deleterious substances are 
carried off with the steam, and this fact is further 
demonstrated by condensing the steam, for then it 
is found that the water has a much more disagree- 
able taste than before distillation. This is very 
naturally so from the fact that the impurities have 
been concentrated into a smaller bulk. If it were 
possible to produce a pure and wholesome water by 
simple distillation, all manufacturers would be able 
to supply an equally good article, and the problem 
of securing a good drinking water without much 
trouble would be in a great measure solved. But it 
is just at this point that the difficulty lies. If Croton 
or any similar water be placed in a retort and dis- 
tilled we should have anything but a nice product, 
and as nearly all manufacturers of distilled water 
have fallen into the error of believing that tosubject 
water to simple distillation was to render it entirely 
pure, there is a danger that people may be induced 
to use this kind of water when they would probably 
be better off if they depended upon the Croton boiled 
in their own kitchens, and in that crude fashion puri- 
fied of some of the deleterious substances. 

Experiments have shown—and these were costly 
experiments, too—that a most careful and thorough 
purification of the water before distillation was the 
only solution of the difficulty. Fortunately for the 
people about New York, there is one manufacturer 
of water who pursues such a course, and by a most 
effective system of purification before the water 
enters the distilling apparatus he obtains a fine and 
wholesome product. Having learned this from an 
officer of the health board, and having confirmed 
this information by inquiry of several well-known 
chemists, I went to the factory of Mr. Carl H. 
Schultz, on First Avenue, and secured his permission 
to go through the establishment and see exactly 
how this water was treated and piaced in the siphons 
familiar to the people of New York and the neighbor- 
hood thereof. 

As Mr. Schultz makes no secret of his process, 
though it is one that he has developed at his own 
expense during the thirty years in which he has 
been engaged in his present business, I was made 
welcome and put in charge of the chemist of his 
establishment, A. P. Hallock, Ph. D. I found that 
the water enters the factory from the Croton main 
at the pumping station, of which a photograph was 
made for this paper. Thence it is pumped up 
through a perfect system of purification for the 
complete removal of all organic and volatile impuri- 
ties The water after this treatment is in a much 
purer condition than ordinary water ever gets to be, 
and indeed in a purer condition than other waters 
sold in the market as absolutely pure, Now it tlows 
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into the distilling plant, of which there is also an 
illustration. This consists of a number of stills and 
condensers, constructed of copper and brass, and ai' 
lined with pure block-tin. It may be remarked here 
that nowhere in the factory is the water allowed to 
be in contact with any metal except pure tin and 
silver. This is most important, for distilled water 
possesses a much greater solvent action upon metals 
than any other water, as any chemist will inform a 
curious or skeptical inquirer. This distilling plant 
has a capacity of three or four times the amount of 
the present needs of the business, which has grown 
steadily during the thirty years of its existence, and 
will probably continue to grow in the same way. 

The water as it comes from the distilling vessels 
is rapidly cooled down by a refrigerating machine to 
a temperature a little above the freezing point. It 
is not stored for a length of time and allowed to 
again get warm and become contaminated, for 
when once a pure water is obtained it requires the 
most careful treatment to prevent its deterioration. 
Distilled water is no exception to the rule, and no 
matter how pure an article it may be when first 
prepared, it will not remain so unless kept in siphons 
or bottles, tightly corked and free from contact 
with air. It is for this reason that it is impossible 
to keep large bulks of distilled water in jugs or demi- 
johns, except when the whole contents are used at 
once. Otherwise the air which replaces the volume 
of water removed imparts to it germs, which rapidly 
increase aud render the water unfit for use in a 
short space of time. On account of the absorbent 
properties of distilled water it is desirable to impreg- 
nate it with mineral ingredients so as to make it at 
once more wholesome and palatable, and give it 
such qualities that it may be kept without fear of 
deterioration. 

The gas, which is scientifically known as carbon 
dioxide, more commonly called * carbonic-acid gas,” 
is liberated from ground dolomite by the action of 
sulphuric acid in large horizontal cylinders, in whi¢h 
they are thoroughly mixed by an agitator. The car- 
bonic-acid gas, as it leaves the cylinders, is unfit for 
use and has to be passed through an elaborate sys- 
tem of washing and purifying apparatus in order to 
remove any acid vapors that may be carried along, 
as well as any other impurities which might give the 
gas a bad odor and impart a disagreeable taste to 
the water. The gas, after purification, passes into a 
storage holder and from there is pumped into a sec- 
ond cylinder, where it remains under pressure until 
required for the filling of the siphons. 

With a perfectly pure distilled water and carbonic- 
acid gas only one kind of mineral water—that known 
as ‘‘ carbonic,’ which consists of pure water charged 
with an excess of carbonic acid—can be prepared. 
In this establishment, however, twenty-five ki ads of 
mineral waters are made, and each differs in compo- 
sition and effect from the others. Mr. Schultz is 
himself a skilied analytical chemist, and his business 
in mineral waters has been built up by the purity 
and accuracy of the waters, which uniformly agree 
with the analyses printed on an extra label and at- 
tached to every bottle. Knowimg the importanee of 
care and vigilance in this matter, Mr. Schultz has 
spared no pains to secure uniformly good results, 
and he has therefore in his establishment one of the 
finest and best-equipped chemical and bacteriologi- 
eal laboratories in the world, containing all the katest 
forms of apparatus for careful and accurate chemi- 
cal and bacteriological research. The chemical de- 
partments are under the supervision of Dr. Hallock, 
who with three assistants is constantly employed 
analyzing all the materials used, making bacterio- 
logical investigations, and preparing the different 
kinds of mineral waters. As the value of a mineral 
water depends upon the kind and quantity of its 
ingredients, every possible precaution is taken to 
guard against error. Every lot, before being bot- 
tled, is sampled and tested by the chemists, so that 
no water should be sent out unless correct. 

All waters before bottling are charged with an 
excess of carbonic acid. The siphons are placed in 
the filling machines, which are shown in one of the 
pictures, and the water is forced from the compress- 
ors into the siphon in the same way as the pressure 
in the siphon forces the water out. The top is not 
unscrewed, as is often supposed. The siphons, I am 
told, are often carelessly handled by consumers, 
especially in the heat of summer, when a cooling 
drink is ardently desired, the warm siphons being 
often put on ice or plunged in ice-water. This sud- 
den reduction of temperature causes a great tension 
in the glass, and the siphon, if not perfectly anneal- 
ed, may not be able to resist the strain under such 
treatment. All new siphons are therefore most 
rigidly tested; they are subjected not only to a 
hydraulic pressure of between three and four hun- 
dred pounds to the square inch, but are filled with 
warm water under strong gas pressure, and while 
warm plunged into ice-water, breaking at once all 
defective siphons. The loss suffered by this test in a 
business of the magnitude of that of Mr. Schultz 
represents annually a large sum of money, but in 
this, as in every other department, no expense is 
spared to obtain an article in which the public can 
have absolute confidence. 

Many of the waters are imitations of natural 
springs, but only in this particular, that they con- 
tain the same mineral ingredients in the same pro- 
portion ; but in all other respects they are entirely 
different. All natural spring waters contain organic 
impurities and bacteria depending upon the temper 
ature and the amount of carbonic acid contained. 
The higher the temperature the less the gas and the 
larger the amount of impurities, while in the arti- 
ficial waters these impurities are carefully excluded. 
In the second place the artificial waters are charged 
with an excess of carbonic acid, making them more 
palatable and at the same time more digestible 

If we should be so unfortunate as to have cholera 

in New York this summer it is very well to know 
that there is a supply of pure water easily available 
and cheaply obtained. If the scientific men who 
have studied cholera in its various manifestations be 
not entirely at fault this scourge is mainly, if not 
entirely, spread through means of contaminated 
water. There will be no need to get cholera in that 
way so long as Mr. Schultz's factory is run with its 
prem care and his supply of siphons holds out. 
ast summer the factory was run up to its full 
capacity, but that capacity will be very materially 
increased before the heated period of the present 
season begins. With the trusty Schultz siphon ever 
at hand we can with composure contemplate many 
of those ills that used to be dreaded as mysterious 
dispensations of Providence against which it was 
idle, if not sinful, to contend. 
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THE ECLIPSE IN SENEGAL—THE EQUATORIAL GLASS ARMED 
WITH ITS SPECTROSCOPE, 





A NOVEL METHOD OF 
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BUMBOAT WOMEN BOARDING AN OUTWARD-BOUND STEAMER AT QUEENSTOWN. 


THE PORTUGUESE BRIGADE DRIVING PAST. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—{SEE Paces 25 AND 29.) 
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A SCENE IN PARLIAMENT WHEN MR. SEXTON 
THREATENED TO RESIGN. 
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PUMPING-STATION, 


REFRIGERATING MACHINE, 





SIPHON-FILLING DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 


PRACTICAL LABORATORY, 





CARBONIC ACID GENERATORS, 





DISTILLING APPARATUS, 


AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 





THE METHODS OF MANUFACTURING PURE MINERAL WATERS.—From ProrocrapnHs By HEMMENT —(SEE PAGE 29.) 





CONSOLATION 


Sckampate —* My dear fellow. I didn’t tell 
vou, but I had such a stroke of genius the other 
day iy ; 

Scrim—* Never mind, dear boy; that isn't 
so bad as a stroke of apoplexy "—2Judge 

DEER PARK AND OAKLAND. 


To those contemplating a trip to the mountains 
in search of health and pleasure, Deer Park, on the 
crest of the Allegheny Mountains, 3,000 feet above 
the sea level, offers such varied attractions as a 
delightful atmosphere during both day and night, 
pure water, smooth, winding roads through the 
mountains and valleys, and the most picturesque 
scenery in the Alleghany rance Six miles distant on 
thesamem >untain summitis O.kland, thet winresort 
of Deer Park, and equally ax well equipped for the 
entertainment and accommodation of its guests. 
Both hotels are upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, have the advantages of its 
splendid vestibuled limited express trains between 
the East and West, and are most desirable resting- 
places for Worid’s Fair tourists 


For that ‘* out-o’-sorts feeling *’ 
Take Bromo-Seltzer—Trial bottle, ten cents, 


FIRST AWARD 


from the Chicago Exposition received by the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Association in the shape of a 
contract for the entire supply of beer for the Colum- 


| SKINS ON FIRE 





bian Casino Restaurant 01 account of the quality of | 


their brew. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR VIA B. AND O. 
GOING VIA WASHINGTON AND RETURNING VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has placed on 
sale at its offices throughout the East excursion 
tickets to Chicago, good going via Washington and 
returning via Niagara Falls, with the privilege of 
stop-over at each point. These tickets are valid for 
return journey until November 16th, and are not re- 
satel to certain trains, but are good on all Balti- 
more and Ohio trains, and permit holders to travel 
via Pittsburg or via Grafton. By either route pas- 
sengera cross the Alleghany Mountains, 3.000 feet 
above the sea level, amid the most picturesque 
scenery in America. Sleeping-car accommodations 
may be reserved in advance upon application to 
nearest Baltimore and Ohio ticket office. 

A PITIABLE SIGHT 
it is tosee aninfant suffering from the lack of proper 
food. It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable food 
can always be obtained ; we refer to the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers and 
druggists every where. 





THE fashionable ladies’ corrective tonic is Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura Bitters. 


THE Sohmer Pianos are pronounced superior to all 
others by leading artists. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,’ for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 5c. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Socthing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 


When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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La Rilla 


is an exquisite cordial of 
Calisaya bark—the best 
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of all tonics and anti- 
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Ladies Enjoy 


- KIRK’S 
UVENIL 
age 


because it is a pure, 
delightfully scented, 
free washing 


TOILET SOAP. 


















With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the great skin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and CuricuRA RE- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
ae nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
= beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Puritiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 
PorrerR DrRvuG AND CHEM. Corpr., Boston, 
&e~* How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed free. 
P PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CUTICURA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta. 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents 














See the merchant in a hurry, 
After work to catch his train, 
Going homeward full of worry, 
Sheer atigue of heart and brain. 
Once at home,his journey ended, 
Ere he trusts himself to eat, 
On one thing he has depended 


For an appetite receipt. 
‘Tis his favorite prescription 
Every evening to secure 
Ease of every description— 
Bromo-Seltzer is the curel 
































one who has had the pleasure | 
of visiting the country in summer | 
how exquisite the | 
odor of NEW MOWN HAY, AND THE 
PERFUME OF WILD FLOWERS. 
Equally delightful is the SWEET, BALMY | 
BREATH which is allotted to every young | 


time knows is 


lady who uses 


CONSTANTINE'S 
PERSIAN HEALING 


DINE TAR SOAP’ 
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But this is not the only advantage which 
this REMARKABLE PURIFYING 
It BEAUTI- 


agent affords to its patrons 
FIES THE TEETH 
SHINE LIKE 
the 
ERUPTIONS; 
FROM DANDRUFF, 


and makes them 
PEARLS ; 
of 


the 


removes from 
UNSIGHTLY 
FREE 
the 


face every trace 


keeps scalp 
and gives to 


cheeks a fresh and 


| 
ROSE-LIKE COLOR | 
WHICH CHARMS ALL BEHOLD- | 
ERS. This ORIGINAL AND INIMIT- | 
ABLE PINE TAR SOAP is for sale by | 
druggists generally. 
































LONDON, 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place 
ation at top of Regent Street. 
Americans. 
d’ héte 


Unrivaled situ- 
A favorite hotel with 


Lighted by electricity ; excellent table | 
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“The best 1S aye the cheapest’ 
oid imitations 
ofand substitutes fors& 
4) SAPOLIO-= Ir is asolid: c 


cake of scouring soap Try it“ 
‘vin your next house-cleaning. *s 


AMATEUR GARDENING. 


Youne HoustwirE—" James, I want you to 


make a little garden for me out in the back 


yard.” 

Young Husband—‘ Going into amateur gar- 
dening ?” 

Young Housewiye—* Yes; 1 got some bird: 
seed this afternoon and I'm going to try to raise 


some canaries.—Judge. 
Wir 


BEAVERS 


HE WAS DISCONSOLATE 


first suburban)—'tI wonder what 
makes our friend Frothingham, over there, look 
so glum this evening ?” 

Sedgwick (second ditto)—'S I guess he doesn't 
feel just right. 
strange fatality he hasn’t got a bundle with him 


You'll observe that by some 


to carry home.”—Judge. 


Mr. GRrSHAM draws a pension of thirty dol- 
We don’t 


know where the wound is located, but it may 


lars a month for gun-shot wound. 


account for the eccentricity of his numerous and 


| variegated politics. —Judge. 


makes the man,” 


said Watts, but modern ethics 
deny this, and give the credit 
to the tailor. It is question- 
able, however, if either are 
right. 





Food 


has some claims |p | 


in this respect,therefore those 
parents who would build up 
the physique of their children 
pay strict attention to their 
diet. Children are all fond of 
pastry; for this to be health- 
fully prepared, 


COTTOLENE 


must be used as a shortening. 
It is 


Recommended 
by the best Cooks. 


Consult your physician up- 
on its healthfulness. 





Send three cents in stampsto N. K, 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminentauthorities on cooking. 

Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 

Refuse all substitutes. 


Made only by 
N.K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
(hicago, St. Louis, Moutreal, New York, Boston, 
ete. 














is the right time 
for everybody to | 
drink 


Hires peor) 
Beer/ | 
A temperance drink. | 
f& kome-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 


A drink that is popular everywhere. 
Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this | 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 


kind is ‘‘just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. | 








he Creu’ fons 
Cote Caerapans- 











| Building, World’s Fair 






A PRETTY FACE 
is the result of a 
healthy physical 
condition. ‘ Beau- 
ty is but skin <p 
yet it greatly de- 
pends on a clear 
complexion, free 
from wrinkles and 
hollow cheeks. 
Health always 
brings wealth of 
beauty. A healthy 
state of the system 
comes with Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It’s a 
medicine prepared 
for woman’s ail- 
ments—it cures those derangements and weak- 
nesses which make woman’s life miserable. 
A woman who neglects to take proper ex- 
ercise is particularly prone to excessive con- 
estion, debility and a sluggish circulation. 
his is the time we advise the ‘‘ Prescription.” 
‘In all derangements and displacements of the 
special organs which result in ‘‘signs of in- 
flammation,” in catarrhal discharges from 
the lining membranes, and in distressing 
irregularities— this medicine is guaranteed 
to benefit or cure, or the money is returned. 


ANGLERS: 


If you use the T. H. Cuvust 
Rov Co ’s goods, you will not 
have to say ** The dézggest one 
broke the tackle and got 
away,” for you will have the 
éig one right with you to show 
your friends, instead of tell 
ing them what ** might have 
been.”’ 





Send 5 cents to pay postage 
on their roo-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Angling Goods. 
Address 


T. H. CHUBB ROD CO.,, 
POST MILLS, VERMONT. 


Please mention IL_tustRaATED WEEKLY. 
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Cia * a 
STEEL FAMILY RANGES 
Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON 


and WROUCHT STEEL, will LASTA 
LIFETIME If properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELINC SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OWN WACONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY Ist, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONT, 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000, 


HOTEL OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 


See our exhibit No. 44, Section **O,’’ Manufactures 


reat Western 


The Finest 
CHAMPAGNE 


In America. 
















Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 
proud of. 


One that ree 
fiects the high= 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 


duces 


9 
8 INOLyva YOos 


4 


933 ‘S39IYy 


ir 


Address, 
Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 





ee 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


YER’S 

agp a ILLA 
the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 


and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
‘““Ex position Flyer” 


Is the name of the new 20-hour train of the 


New York Central 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year. 

This is the fastest thousand-mile train 
on the globe, and is second only in speed 
to the famous 


Empire State Express, 


whose record for two years has been the 
wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel. 

The New York Central stands at the 
head for the speed and comfort of its trains. 
A ride over its line is the finest one-day 
railroad ride in the world. 

For a copy of the ‘‘ Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel” send two 2-cent stamps 
to GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL DIRECTORY. 


Sole Contractor, M. Poetzl, Frankfort-on-M- 








Aix-la-Chap.: Gr. Monarquvs. Ist cl., reas, ch., hot sulph. baths: 
Baden-Baden: AnGieterne. Cen. of prom., high rec., lift, lg. terr. 
as Minerva. Lichtenth. Allee, best sit., gard., lift. 
Berlin: Centra Horst. Ist cl., 600 beds, Post, Tel., Railw. off. 
Bingen-on-Rhine: Victoria. 1st cl., highly recom. 
Bonn: Granp Royat Horst. Facing the Rhine, park, lift. 
Cassel: Konto v, Preussen. Ist cl., el. light, beaut. gard. 
Cologne: Hortet Discu. Lift, railway booking-office. 
“ Dome-Hotet. Fash. house, el. light, lift. 
“ pu Noro. Lift, railway office, el. light. 
Eme: Anoceterre. El. light, beautiful garden, lift. 
Freiburg i. B.: Evrors, new, Istcl., near Station, el. light. 
Geneva: Metrorore. Best posit., opp. Engl. gard. and lake. 
Heidelberg: Victoria Istcl. fam. .: most beaut. sit. 
Homburg Bath: Bettevusr. Opp. kurpk., lift, baths, el. light. 
Kiassingen Bath: Russie. Ist class, on the kurgarden. 
Munich: Bayeiscuer Hor. Largest, finest H. in town, lift. 
“4 Domg-H. Centre of town, only front rooms. 
Nurnberg: Bayriscuer Hor. Jean Auinger. 
Wiesbaden: Four Seasons, fin. sit., facing kursaal. 
“ Ruaine Hore... Lift, Weiss Brothers. 
e Victoria H. and Baths. Lift, Schweisguth Bros. 
Wildbad: (Wvurrt’s) Hore: Kiomrr. Ist cl., two hydr. lifts. 





DEER PARK AND OAKLAN 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 


Season Opens June 15,1893. 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 


GEORGE D. De SHIELDS, Manager, 


Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


ERIE LINES. 


THE MOST POPULAR ROUTE 
TO THE 


World’s Fair. 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS. 
with through Sleepers and Dining Cars, via 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
AND NIAGARA FALLS. 
Choice of routes, going and returning. 
STOP-OVER PERMITTED. 
Excursion tickets on sale at following offices: 

401, 261, 201, 849 and 957 Broadway, 106 West street, 
Chambers st. and West 23d st. stations, 333 Fulton 
st., Brooklyn; 200 Hudson st., Hoboken and Jersey 
City Station. Circulars showing routes and rates 
can be obtained from Ticket Agents. 


ECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MINING, 

ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 
may Be stupieo AT HOME 


WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK, 
To begin students only need to know how to read and write. 
Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to 
The Correspondence School of Mechanics or The 
Correspondence School of Mines, Scranton, Pa. 


OPIUM SLAVERY! 


Narcotic habits cured in 48 hours Safely, Permanently, 
Quickly, Surely. The most charming resort in the 
world. Treatise upon the above subject free for stamp 
Nonfidential communications, Narcotic Department, 


Box 601 Lakew New Xor! 
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: ree Dark Rooms 
| Pimples, blotches 
. . . . 9 H 
and eruptions com- at the World’s Fair. 
> > : 
pletely vanish before Every amateur photographer who at- 
ee . } n hee ig ‘ 
a steady use of tends the World’s Fair will want a com- 
- plete photographic record of his trip. 
Beecham Ss To assist him in this we have erected a 
Free Dark Room Building within the 
ry — ° : ‘ 
(Wort rs Guinea) Pills Fair grounds and equipped it with every 
a Box. convenience for changing films and 
‘ ri ging 
ae odie eke (Tasteless) plates. Competent attendants will be in 
The chemist Butts, with B. B. L.. and health again charge to make slight repairs—assist 
Can beat the world by far: | es = a4 ak Z 4 re i 
But Butts alone could never butt glows in the pure skin — co that -_ have ge ” 
As butts the Cable Car. ; : working iS Camera, Or replace any 
PP tons 2 | and clear complexion. ; ‘ ape 
Why does BUTTS’ BROMO LITHIA cure headacbe | 4 Kodak that is not in good order, with one 
where all other bromos fail ? and why is it continu. | 25 cents a box. . . . 
ously successful ? salad | that will work satisfactorily. 
*hysicians agree that Bromide of Potassium is | SERA C088 8 ‘ 
irritating to the stomach, and it is now seldom if — —— The use of the dark room and the 
ever prescribed ; whereas BROMIDE OF LITHLA is CUOPER’S FLORAL DENTINE. attendance will be absolutely free. In 
soothing and harmless, acts on the kidneys, aud in ap s . c pinay " 
the combination of BUTTS’ BROMO LITHIA, the | — roe Poplar with the Ladies | short, we propose to help every Kodaker 
greatest discovery of the age, is a safe and positive | q pearly white. apes ot full val h i ; 
remedy for headache, neuralgia, seasickness, nerv- 3) With the Gentlemen for get tu 1 value for the $2.00 which must 
ousness, insomnia, and excessive use of stimulants Zz Cleansing their teeth and al > ] ’s Fai iti 
For sue by all druggists. Theve doses in each bottie. - perfuming the breath. It be paid the World's Fair authorities 
10 cen's. 8 removes all traces of tobac- — for the privilege of making pictures on 
Manufactured exclusively by the E. A. Butts Co., Sa Rs hth Sia : 
Manufacturing Pharmacists, Washington, D. (.;78 | = the taste sige lea the grounds. 
Hudson St., New York ; 185 DearbornSt., Chicago, | & Sent by mail for 25 Cents, | 
Chas, N. Crittenton, New York Agents. ° Atall dealers. Send 2-cent EASTMAN KODAK Cco., 
Boston retail trade supplied by Geo. C. Goodwin & . stamp for sample to 
Co., 36 and 38 Hanover St., Boston. } a Cooper & rdenburgh, Chemista, Kingston, N. Y. Send § cents for ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


sample World’s Fair 
View, 4x5. 





N. B.—On receipt of one of our B B. L. red seals, 
to be found on the cork of each bottle of BUTTS’ 
BROMO LITHIA. ~ e will send free to any address a 
copy of our famous B. B. L. primer, illustrated. one 
ofthe most amusing and instructive books of the 
age, for both young and old. Address 


THE E. A. BUTTS CO., 
No. 808 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, | 
loss of appetite, gastric | 
and intestinal troubles and 
— headache arising 
from them. 


THE CELEBRATED E. GRILLON. | 


4 33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
yD ys CASE 
$ VA oy 
pole . 


PIANOS 


Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by} 
Leading Artis 


ts. 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 1 55 East 14th St., N.Y. 
SOHMER & Co., 


Chicago, Ill., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 
8t. Louis, Mo., 1522 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 





Why Not Be 
Refreshed? 


Why not be healthy, cool, stimu- 
lated P 
A cup of Cold Bouillon made from 


Cudahy's 
Fluid Beef— 


Rex Brand 


is the ideal summer drink. 
It’s a food, a stimulant, a joy. 



























SIZE A fine 14k gold plated watch toevery reader 

ofthis paper, Cut this out and send it to us 
with your full name and address, and we will 
send you one of these elegant, richly jeweled, 
gold finished watches by express for exami- 
pation, andif you think it is equal in appear- 
ance toany $25.00 gold watch, pay our sam- 
ple price, $3.50, and itis yours. Wesend with 
the watch our guarantee that you can returo 
it at any time within one year if not satisface 
tory,andif you sell or cause the saleof six we 
willgive you ONE FREE. Write at once,as 
we shallsend out samples for 60 days only. 


AK THE MBSINAE ge° 
4 ae“beareorn St., Chicago, Tlinois. 


— COMPLEXiox 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


z or Gandés milk oe 


Why Not 
25. an canna, tame DE Drink It? 


——  -=——_—_=_— i LEE Send 6c stamps for postage on sample 
Rex Fluid Beef, mailed free. 
| THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, 2 2 Nebraska. 




















THE A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


ame COOK BOOK 
FRE E containing over 2,500 

tested recipes, 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fail to 


Conan 
a“ WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty oftheage. For full particulars 
address The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box287%. New York City, N. Y¥. | 
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PARKER'S 

he HAIR BALSAM 
[Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 

50c,and $1.00 at Druggists 



















——— .-- you send to DR, 
EGNE, BO bth Ave., New York, and receive 
a never-failing eure FREE BY MAIL. 








ET PHARTSHORN'S suave routers) 











——F IXON'S Guinn S. PRINCESS OF | Violet-Scented Oatmeal, ) 25c. 
—— A he ~ —— — . * WALES ene beak owder for ( in tin 
Beware of Imitations. dl pintrantcngllet yea! ty 4 boxcs 
DIXON'S ¢ PENCILS TOGHAT Z ) 
american AUTOGRAPH LABEL Spirit of Quinine and zs 
| ET a : 50Oc. 
| on Rosemary. 


in 
bottles 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough points. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. | 
Mention Feanx Lesiiz’s Weekty. | 


For strengthening and improv- 
ing the growth of the hair. 








Bet HARTSHORN) | 


DELAWARE + HUDSON RAILROAD. 








For imparting to the cheeks a 


in 
velicate and lasting bloom. bottles 


i 


| 
Extract of Roses. 25e. 
( 


Veloutine Face Powder. 25e. 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable in 
The Shortest, Quickest and Best Line Between REQUISITES. powder fur the complexion. } poxes 
OLDEN HAIR WASH for the hair. In bottles, $1. 
N E W Y O R K A N D M O N T R E A .. Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


























Visitors to the World’s Fair should bear in mind that the route via the St. Lawrence, R. . 2 BELLCHAMBERS 
Montreal, Lake Champlain, Laxe George, Saratoga and the Hudson River is the greatest highway of sum- Samanta ef Wiad Mantes Waa Gane ’ 
mer pleasure travel in America, Send 6 cents postage for fine Descriptive Guide to I Ae . 
J. W. BURDICK General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y, 42 West 22d Street, New York. 
TRIUMPHANT MARCH TO VICTORY! | BARRYS TRIGOPHEROUS 
. eed FOR pe 
#/ 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH je> HAIR AY SKIN, 
S; | An elegant dressing, Prevents 
(ns: pps / baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
} bt Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
tH O L D 7 ba bE FO R T Oo Fo fal Oo N O R Ni 4/~—~7, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
aS ae -—~— skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. = eater a 
Ir is only observing the eternal fitness of things that the largest and finest : == 7 
restaurant the world has ever known—the Columbian Casino of the World's Fair—should be supplied with 
beer by the largest and best beer producers on earth, for such the Anheuser-Busch is known to be wherever 
beer is drank, both in the Old World and in the New. An additional triumph for the Anheuser-Busch is 
the fact that in the face of great competition they not only secured the contract, but will receive $2 per 
barrel more for their beer than any of their competitors offered. 
oO. MEYER & CO.,104 BROAD STREET, NHW YORE. 
HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 
d ICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
fel *. 


> <a | ELLE OF NELSON Whisky is distilled 





for the finest trade, and for the purpose 1s 
bottled at the distillery in Nelson County, Ky. 
Is guaranteed to be a hand-made sour mash of the 
No whisky produced ranks higher. 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUCT THE SLIGHTEST e 
® bs bs INJUBY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 

Discovered by Accident.—In Comrounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, aud on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery ani name ditMODENE. Itis perfectly 





finest quality. 


pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use It. It acts mildly but 

surely, and you Will be surprised aud delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the No first-class club, hotel, bar or saloon can afford to 
bair disappears asif by magic. It has noresembiance whatever to any other preparation ever use ; . : ~ i n's 
fora sine nareese, and uo scientific discovery ever attained such wouderfulresults. ITCAN | be without it. Adapte d especially tor gentleme 
NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application willremove it permanently; the heavy | sideboards and for sickness. Price, $15 per case, 


growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although al! hair will be removed at each application, and without slightes® 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward, MODENE SUPBRCEDES EL ECTROLY SI 
Recommended by al! who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. _ 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth au utter impossibility, and is cuaranteed to be as harmless as water 
tothe skin, Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene | 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely } — 
> gealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Q—7*Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps received the 
(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS P4PER.) Out this sdvertisement out. 3 
LOCAL AND | MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0.; U. S.A KS 
GENERAL AGENTS Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 


Wo Ofer ue POR FAILURE OR THE BLIGH TEST INJURY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUABANTEED, | 


containing 12 bottles. Received by us direct from 
Address 


MERRALL & CONDIT, 
New York, N. Y. 


the distillery. 


ACKER, 











The name to remember when buying ® 
BICYCL is A. W.GUMP & Co., 
DAYTON, OHTO. 
mh $30 to 850 saved on many 
‘A new and second-hand Bicycles 
Lists free Over 2000 in stock. 
Cash ortime. Agents wap 






same as cash, 
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I sEWAG EA Axt arse 


A SUGGESTION TO THE MANAGERS OF THE 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


Extract of OEE 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





“AS PURE 


ASA 


Seal PRIMROSE.” 


esesesese5e55e29) 
THE PERFECTION OF 


A MERICAN CHAMPAGNE | 


For Sale by 
All Leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


([rbana Wine Riis 


URBANA, N.Y. 

















If ALL 
Wheels were 


as good as guaranteed 





vs it b> -4 
CDAMBLER BICYCLES 7 ) 
ten hi 

ALL : 
zu Bicycle Riders BS 
v would be satisfied. % 


All about Ramblersin the handsome cata- ‘% 


* logue—free atany Kambler Agency,orsent %% 
1 by mail for two 2-cent stamps. G ormully & 
a Jeffery Mfg. Co., Chicago, Boston, Washing- 7% 
it ton, New York. ax 
i % 

at 
PPR OOO OMY RI OO ESE 





A Cup of| 

Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
Bouillon ! ing and Stimulating. 
can be made in three minutes, thus: Take 
a cup of boiling hot water, stir in a quar- 
ter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef, 


Then add an egg— 
and some sherry if 
liked—season care- 


ae ee 
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| 
| 
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PRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 








FIFTH 


AVENUE STAGE LINE. 





Yi: 
can § cHoco LAT, 

the F--— 
CHOCOLAT MENI- 
ER be said to be the 
best of all the prepa- 
rations, and also 
sold at the lowest 
price, quality con- — 
sidered? z 

I. MENIER rais- 
es the berry on his 
own Plantations in| 
Nicaragua. 

Il. MENIER has | 
his own Sugar Re- | 
fineries. 4 

III. MENIER owns 
the Steamers trans- ! 
porting the raw pro- [ ; 
duct to his factories | 
in France and Eng “ 
land. 

IV. MENIER owns | 
over 2000 Employ- 
ees’ Houses, theen- | 
tire town of Noisiel, : 2 
near Paris. 

V. MENIER does hie ones printing; “in fact, every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat 
Menier except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
duced on his own property. 

Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- 
ufacturers (each looking for profit rather than purity) 
as most cocoa and chocolate makers have to, MENIER 
can and does, with one end in view—viz: the sale of 
Chocolat Menier by its real merit—supply the 
world with the finest product and in far greater quan- 
tities than any — — 


A ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
Simpierreeiname | CHOCOLAT 


St IER, MENIER 


Uni Ss innual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION L@S. 
i Yorr City SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER, N.Y. 
et 

















Pressed, creased, and put in perfect 
shape by 
THE VICTOR SHAPER, 
_Nickel-plated Steel, $1.00 per pair, 
O. D. Write for circulars and 
wholesale rate Agents wanted, 
‘E. H. ROBINSON, 
Room 307, 44 Broadway, N. Y. 


SimPLicrTy. 


SICK TROUSERS 


WITH BAGGY KNEES 


CURED IN ONE NIGHT. 











NTO TAKE CROC BET WORK TODD 

k COUNTRY 

p.wer MEN AT HOME vs: PAR rie t TLARN 2 APS 
PLICATION. L. WHTTE . 209 Dtare Se. Chseage, Ww, 








ears 


If there is too much alkali in soap, it cuts 


the skin a little. 


skin is very delicate. 


You can stand it unless your 


Pears’ is nothing but soap, no alkali in it. 








A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by MARBURG BROS. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 





Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 





brated Brand “ Pickings.”’ 




















BOSTON, 


SHICAGO. 


OVERMAN wera. co. 


WASHINGTON, OENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 








| PERRY & CO? 
| J B3 AUSTRALIAN PEN 
- — LONDON 
RY &Ces 
> JV[AUSTRALIAN PEN 





PERRY & CO.’S 
“AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


A small series of pens made in different patterns, of in- 
corrodible metal, plated with pure gold. 
not rust them nor affect their elasticity, and they will write 
with a nice, soft and easy action. 


5 samples by post, 10 cents. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS IN U.S 


PERRY & C0., Ltd., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ink will 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





IN EVERY 
1. VARIETY. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


ALSO 


ee Lace-mak- 


» Embroidery, 
re an R FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Count 


THE BARBOUR BROS. Co., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 










res PISO’S CURE FOR 


© CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
ntime. Sold by druggists. 


a CONSUMPTION 























arion 


On receipt of price we will ship, express 
paid, our “ White Label’’ Soups in case lots to 
any part of the United gy te reached by ex- 
press. Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per 
dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, % Pints 
$1.50 per dozen. 


Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


|p «2-1 DD DD A 


Harland’s 


able article on Soup Making (HOUSEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, Feb. 
11, 1893) deals with all kinds of Preserved Soups. 


The following is an EXT RACT from same: 


“‘T have tried every variety of ‘White Label” 
Soups and found all invariably admirable.” 
A Copy of the Complete Article will be Mailed Free. 


Consomme, French Bouillon, Julienne, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulliga- 
tawny, Chicken, Chic ken Gumbo, Beef, Puree 
of Green Peas, Tomato, Kidne Ox-Tail, 
Mock Turtle, Puree of Game, lo Puree, 
Assorted. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 














‘* The ease of cycling is in the tire.’’ 


gern wm Mt, 





Guaranteed 


The Columbia : 
against 


catalogue is the 
most readaole puncture. 
book of its class 

beau ifully il- Fastest and 
lustrated—Free most 
at Columbia resilient. 
ag ‘ncies b , 
Mil for two Built to 
2-cent stamps. , last. 























POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston New York. Chicago. _ Hartford. 








Give her a watch; 


a good watch, a handsome one— 
but don’t ‘‘go broke”’ over it. 

Fourteen-karat gold, filled, or 
coin-silver, elegantly engraved: 
enamel dial in modern Arabic nu- 
merals; jeweled works; stem-set 
and stem-winding. A gem to look 
at and a perfect time-keeper. It 
looks like a hundred-dollar watch ; 
any one can take genuine pride in 
its looks and its behavior. The 
new, perfected, quick-winding 
“Waterbury” ($4 to $15). 
No cheap Swiss watch can com- 

pare with it. Your jeweler 


sells it, in many different 
Styles. 4) 








EARL & WILSON’S 
MEN'S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFF 


‘ARE THE BEST 








THIS PAPER I8 PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


d. HARPER BONNELL CO., 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 


‘EDISON 


Edyon m Building, 


PHONOCRAPHS FOR SALE. 


ADDRE 


The North American « “ER 0o.,, 


Masonic Temp'? Buildin 
York, Chleage. . 








